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1998 Milton S. Eisenhower 
Symposium lineup announced | 


Those are just three of the big names 
coming to Hopkins, which means it 
must be time for the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium. 

This fall marks the Symposium’s 
30th year at Hopkins, and MSE co- 
chairs Robert Fisher and Omar Khan 
wanted to put together a lineup of 
speakers that would peak interest in 
this year’s theme: “Who are we? A 
question of national identity.” 


Joining Springer, Rollins, and Jus- 
tice Scalia on the bill are NAACP 
President and CEO Kweisi Mfume, 
NOW President Patricia Ireland, 
former presidential candidate Pat 
Buchanan, and Democratic campaign 
strategist James Carville. 

Putting together the Symposium 
wasn t easy for Fisher and Khan. “Ac- 
tually, coming up with the theme was 


the most difficult part,” Khan said. 


FILE PHOTO 


Experts debated the role of religion in American life at last year’s MSE Symposium. 
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shift to financial aid 


BY ARVIND BAKHRU 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


The Hopkins Initiative passed its 
$900 million goal this past May, 
prompting the university to raise its 
target to $1.2 billion by the year 2000. 
President Brody, with the deans and 
provost, established the priority for 
this extra $300 million as increased 
financial aid and fellowships in all 
divisions. 

Dean Benedict of Homewood Stu- 
dent Affairs recently reiterated this 
capital campaign goal, stating that fi- 
nancial aid will be a top priority. The 
funds raised in this part of the cam- 
paign will go toward an endowment 
for larger financial aid packages. Por- 
tions raised will endow new merit 
based scholarships and need-based 

aid. 

“Our goal is to assure that any 
qualified student who is accepted to 
Hopkins will be able to afford to at- 

tend, irrespective of their financial 

- status,” says President Brody. Cur- 

- rently, Hopkins spends over $17 mil- 
lion every year on financial aid. 

As of now, Hopkins can finance 
education for nearly all students that 
are accepted, but each year a few stu- 
dents are turned away because 

- Hopkins cannot meet their demon- 
strated need. Ellen Frishberg, Direc- 
tor of Student Financial Services esti- 
mates that an additional $2 million 
each year would be needed to cover 
all need. 

No specific monetary targets have 
been set for either Arts & Sciences or 

- Engineering. “Wesimply wanttoraise 
as much moneyas we can,” says Dean 
of Enrollment, Robert Massa. 

- Dean of Engineering, Ilene Busch- 
Vishniac, commented that, “The cur- 
rent [overall] goal for the Whiting 
Schoolis $88M. While we are making 

--yery good progress toward this goal. 

_.,even the $88M goal is not sufficient 
to ensure that all of the deserving ap- 
plicants to the school will be prom- 
ised support.” 

' The goal is to reduce the adverse 


_ effect financial aid may play in a 


iy 


- student’s consideration of Hopkins. 
“The lack of adequate financial aid 


incentiveshas influenced the makeup 


of our student body significantly and 
improvements will produce dramatic 
results,” says Busch-Vishniac. 


; Hopkins will become a more com- 


_ petitive institution when students are 
eae OA final college decisions. — 





Mark Diamond, Associate Dean for 
Development in the Krieger School, ex- 
plained that Hopkins is already looking 
beyond the end ofthe campaign. “$153 of 
the $180 million revised goal has been 
raised. $5 million has been raised in Au- 
gust alone. Financial Aid is our clearest 
priority.” 

The priority has already started 
becoming reality. President Brody 
reported, “We are in discussion with 
two donors aboutseven figure gifts to 
endow scholarships for WSE and/or 
A&S, but we have nothing finalized 
as yet.” Associate Dean Mark Dia- 
mond also reported that three large 
gifts are in the works. 


Expanded Focus: Mid & Low In- 
come Students, Stronger Selectiv- 
ity 


In a move similar to Princeton 


. University’s earlier this year, Hopkins 


plans on directing additional funds 
toward reducing loans forlowincome 
students and increasing aid to middle 


income students. 

Princeton recently announced it 
will be increasing aid for the middle 
class students (students with family 
incomes in the $45-95K range) in 
addition to reducing loans for low 
income students. Princeton, in order 
to do this, will be spending roughly 
$6 million ofitsendowmenteach year. 

Hopkins will not go so far as 
Princeton, but will spend enough to 
remain competitive. In order to match 
Princeton’s additional aid, the 
Homewood schools would need to 
raise an additional $120 million in 
endowments, according to Dean 
Massa. Most expect the Homewood 
schools to raise half this figure for 
financial aid in this capital campaign. 

Frishberg, Director of Student Fi- 
nancial Services, explained that only 
5 percent of endowment return can 
be spent. So $120 million extra is 
needed to spend an additional $6 
million each year. This is true even if 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 


Little takes over as 


new Greek Advisor 


BY MATTHEW LEE SCOTT 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Michael C. Little now holds the 
position of Greek Advisor at Hopkins. 
Replacing former Greek Advisor 
Dorado Kinney, the Hopkins admin- 





FILE PHOTO 
Delta Upsilon isone of 13 JHU frats 


istration selected Little to fill the po-. 


sition during the summer. According 
to Little, the Greek Advisor’s duty is 
“to guide the [Greek] organizations 
to their potential, to be their advo- 
cate, and to oversee the Greek system 
as a member of the JHU commu- 
nity.” 

Little officially began the position 
just last week. Before coming to 
Hopkins, Little had a broad range of 
educational and career experiences. 
He received his Bachelor of Science 
from Edinboro College in Pennsyl- 
vania and then proceeded to work in 
the private sector fora period, during 
which time he received training from 
Prudential. 

Having found business an unsa- 


vory business, Littleworkedasagym- 


nastics instructor for three years be- 
fore proceeding to earn his Master of 
Education in Counseling and Higher 
Education Administration atthe Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 


Following graduation, Little re- 


mained at the university working as a 

resident hall director before becom- 

ing the Director of Greek Life at 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 











“We wanted an ‘of the moment’ 
theme that we were interested in.” 
Theco-chairs spent hours flipping 
through magazines and newspapers. 
“The most prevalent thing in every 
article,” Khan said, “was the di- 


chotomy of identity and nationality | 


in America.” 


Fisher and Khan sat down and | 


analyzed several factors that shaped 
who Americans are. What they came 
up with were inherent American 





ideas, such as capitalism, competi- | Pe” 


tion, freedom and several others. 

The goal of the Symposium is to 
answer three primary questions: 
What are the values that Americans 
hold dear? How does America sur- 
vive amidst the great diversity of its 
individuals? What are the factors that 
shape and mold American national 
identity? 

But the work putting the Sympo- 
sium together was hardly done once 
the theme was picked. Fisher and 
Khan faced the challenge of finding 
speakers who measured up to three 
main criteria. 

“Speakers had to do intellectual 


justice to the topic,” Khan explained. | 


“They also had to be famous enough 
to draw a crowd. But we also consid- 
ered whether we would be able to get 
him to come here.” 

The chairs put together a prelimi- 
nary list of 21 speakers. They then 
worked through Hopkins contacts, at- 


“Pursuing speakers was difficult,” 
CONTINUED ON Pace A5 


‘Disturbance 


at Levering 


BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


On Saturday, September 12,. at 
approximately 1:00 a.m., the Johns 
Hopkins campus police received a 
call to the Glass Pavilion, with a re- 
port of a disorderly crowd outside. 

The crowd gathered after a party 
at the Glass Pavilion sponsored by 
the school and organized by graduate 
student Ron Johnson. Johnson, a 

CONTINUED ON Pace A5 
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Dean Kessler announced changes at last week’s student council meeting 


Intersession 
credit restored 


@ Administration: 
Student outrage 


leads deans to 


tempting to contact potential speakers. | 


reverse decision 


BY EMILY ENGEL AND MATT 


| MACKERMAN 


THE JoHNS Hopki 





Ns News-LeTTER 


Overturning last semester’s d 
sion by the academic council to disal- 
low credit for classes taken during 
intersession, Herbert Kessler, the new 
Dean of Arts and Sciences, and his 
Engineering counterpart Ilene Busch- 
Vishniac, have taken the decision 
back to the drawing board. 

Last year, along with cutting out 
intersession credits, the academic 
council proposed other such credit 
limitations as a cap on the number of 
research credits that students may 
earn. 

Thecouncilalso changed the pass/ 
fail system for freshmen to satisfac- 
tory/unsatisfactory, a change which 


ech 


has the effect of requiring students to 
get a C rather than a D to get the 
passing mark. Dean Kessler, was con- 
cerned about the reasons for these 
decisions. 

One of the reasons for the original 
decision, he found out, was that the 
academic council was concerned with 
the large amount of tuition dollars 
the university loses when students 
graduate early. It has been estimated 
that 1.2 million dollars were lost in 
1991 alone due to students who had 
left th ess than four 
years. 

As soonas this reason was discov- 
ered, Dean Kessler admits, “It was 
easy to ask the academic council to 
suspend the decision.” However, it 
took him the duration of the summer 
to figure out the council’s motives for 
the changes. 

Kessler and Busch-Vishniac feel 
that there are ways of adjusting the 
budget that do not interfere with the 
students. The deans promise that this 
year, credit will be given to students. 
However, they say the system as it 
stands is in need of readjustment. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 
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HOP takes over Weekend Wonderflix 


BY WALTER LIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Weekend Wonderflix, previously 
an independent student group which 
orchestrated the showing of main- 
stream movies in Shriver auditorium, 
is now part of the Hopkins Organiza- 
tion for Programming (HOP). 

Dr. Bill Smedick, director of Stu- 
dent Activities, made the transition 
when Wonderflix chair Jeremy 
Walrath resigned this past summer. 

Because Smedick had no records 
of those involved with Wonderflix 
other than Walrath, and could not 
find out because students were away 
for summer, a successor to Walrath 
was not apparent. 

Toresolve the issue, Smedick con- 
sulted students, Dean Susan Boswell, 


INSTR EPrints 










and the HOP chair, Shilpa Patel, be- 
fore placing Wonderflix under HOP 
supervision. 

“Unfortunately,” Smedick said, 
“there actually were members of 
Weekend Wonderflix who were sur- 
prised upon returning to campus 
about the organizational change.” 

“We're working together on this,” 
said Patel. “There was some anxiety, 
but it’s over.” 

The choice of HOP is not unex- 
pected. “One or two years ago,” 
Smedick said, “we looked at having 
Wonderflix chairs attend HOP meet- 
ings.” 

Patel also noted that other colleges 
with student groups like the HOP are 
involved in bringing movies to cam- 
pus. 

To accommodate Wonderflix un- 


Bes tes 4 


FOOTBALL WINS ONE 

With moveslikethis, Hopkins beat 
Washington and Lee, 43-23. Hopkins 
football is off to a great start. Get the 
inside scoop on the games and play- 
ers on Page Al2. 


CLOUDWATCH IN BALTIMORE | 
The rave that visited Hopkins last 
semester returns to Baltimore at the 


Center Stage Theater in Mount 


Vernon. Read our meteorologists ac- 
count, Page B1. 


HIT RUSH HOUR THIS WEEK 









der its organizational umbrella, two 
positions for film chairs were created 
and the applications are now avail- 
able in Merryman Hall. 

According to Patel, other than the 
film chairs, there will be no major 
changes to Wonderflix simply be- 
cause of the change of hands, and 
HOP willcontinue to work with those 
students that previously inh ga on 
Wonderflix. 

Already, the HOP has an impres- 
sive roster of movies lined up for the 
fall semester. Lethal Weapon will be 
shown on September 18 and 19. Fol- 
lowing in successive weeks are: The 
Truman Show, Armageddon, Can’t 
Hardly Wait, Halloween H20, and 
more. 

“Tm excited,” said Patel. “I’m go- 
ing to go see all of them.” 
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Chris Tucker and Jackie Chan star 
in the new release Rush Hour. The 
newest comedy duo keeps audiences 
and our Arts section laughing. Find 

out more, Page B6, 
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Government counter- 
attack in Albania 


TIRANA, Albania (AP) — Sup- 
porters of former President Sali 
Berisha seized Albanian government 
buildings Monday after the weekend 
killing of a popular Berisha aide, but 
government forces launched a coun- 
terattack and regained key sites in a 
day of chaotic violence. 

Interior Ministry spokesman 
Artan Bizhga said atleast three Berisha 
supporters were killed and 14 
wounded in the counterattack. 
Berisha remained holed up at the 
headquarters ofhis Democratic Party 
late Monday. 

Diplomats from the United States 
and European countries were seek- 
ing to negotiate a peaceful end to the 
crisis in this impoverished Balkan 
country. Many fear the unrest could 
spread, including to the Serbian prov- 
ince of Kosovo, where ethnic Alba- 
nian rebels are fighting for indepen- 
dence. 

The violence in Tirana threatened 
arepeat of nationwide riots that swept 
Albania last year after the collapse of 
pyramid investmentschemes thatcost 
many people their life’s savings. The 
turmoil sent refugees into Italy, 
Greece and elsewhere in Europe. 

The Albanian Interior Ministry 
advised foreign diplomats they would 
try to arrest Berisha on Tuesday, ac- 
cording to government sources who 
spoke on condition of anonymity. 

Meanwhile, Berisha called on sup- 
porters to hold another rally Tues- 
day. 

Daan Everts, chief of the Tirana 
office of the Organization for Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe, said 
the U.S. and European envoys had 
sent a signal that Berisha’s Demo- 
cratic Party “has gone too far.” 

In Washington, State Department 
spokesman James P. Rubin con- 
demned the use of violence both by 
government and insurgent forces. 

Earlier Monday, Berisha de- 
manded that Prime Minister Fatos 
Nano resign and pave the way for new 
elections. Berisha blamed his rival for 
the assassination of his aide, Azem 
Hajdari, who was gunned downalong 
with a bodyguard Saturday in front of 
his party’s headquarters. 

_ Berisha’s followers torched Nano’s 


Stadiums’ impact 
questioned 


Are the Orioles and the Ravens a 
benefit or a burden on the City of 
Baltimore? This is the question ana- 
lysts have been asking in not only this 
city, but in those across the nation. 
The overwhelming answer appears 

to be “no.” According to Bruce 
Hamilton, professor of Economics at 
Johns Hopkins, no city economies 
gain no significant benefit from these 
sorts of projects. 

Supporters claim that the advan- 
tages of professional sports stadiums 
seem are intangible and include the 
enhancement of community pride 
and the “big league status” that fol- 
lows from having major league sports 


- teams. Baltimore itself has attracted 


attention from city leaders from 
across the globe impressed with the 
twin sports complex at Camden 
Yards. 

Even given such claims, studies 
have indicated that professional 
sportsacross the country end up cost- 
ing more than what they contribute 
to acommunity’s economy and have 
a negligible tangible impact overall. 
Estimates place the Orioles’ positive 
impact on the Baltimore economy at 
about $3 million dollars while the 
team costs city taxpayers $14 million 
annually, 


~ Baltimore grade 


schoolers performing 
poorly 


_ According to recent studies, Balti- 


rt 


_ moreelementaryschool childrencon-— 
_ tinue to lag behind the national aver- 


age in reading and mathematics 


scores, despite the implementation 
of Wefat epics b duhance perfor- 


-mance. The information tends to re- 


‘ie 
sch¢ 


| districts, where poverty and 
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espite the discal Se eee . 
hools defy the trends, such 





nlico Elementary, whose students’ 


‘Strii Id, researcher at Johns 
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a nationwide trend in urban | 
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office Sunday in a riot in which one 
Democratic Party member waskilled. 

On Monday, about 10,000 people 
gathered at Skanderbeg Square for 
the funeral of Hajdari and the two 
other Democratic Party members. 
After the ceremony, mourners car- 
ried the three bodies down Tirana’s 
main boulevard to Nano’s office. 

Suddenly, guards inside the build- 
ing opened fire. Armed Berisha sup- 
porters returned the fire and hurled 
grenades into the windows. A general 
uprising ensued, during which oppo- 
sition gunmen quickly overran state 
television, parliament and other ma- 
jor buildings. 

Crowds oflooters broke into stores 
closed for the funeral, carting away 
jeans, electronicappliances and other 
goods. Forhours, gangs ofarmed men 
roamed the city, firing in the air. 

Protesters seized atleast fourtanks, 
which lumbered through the streets 
as civilians clambered on board. 

After his forces seized the televi- 
sion station, Berisha appealed for 
calm in a televised address. He urged 
his followers to seek a political solu- 
tion to “this deep crisis.” 

But late Monday afternoon, the 
government struck back. Special po- 
lice units quickly regained control of 
the television, parliamentand Nano’s 
office. 

Amember ofthetelevision’s board 
of directors appeared on camera and 
urged workers who had fled to return 
because “I can’t run this by myself.” 

Gunfire could still be heard late 
Monday, but Interior Ministry offi- 
cials said most came from special 
troops firing in the air to intimidate 
Berisha supporters. 

In a television address, President 
Rexhep Meidanicondemned the vio- 
lence, which broke out on the first 
day of school. “Instead of sitting in 
classrooms, our kids ran through 
smoke and gunfire.” 

“The state is showing its reaction 
mercilessly against those who terror- 
ized Tirana today,” Meidani said. 

Berisha has openly supported 
rebels in neighboring Kosovo. In last 
year’s Albanian unrest, more than 1 
million weapons were looted from 
government armories, and many of 
the guns ended up in Kosovo. 

Berisha was Albania’s first non- 
Communist leader after decades un- 
der Stalinist Enver Hoxha and his 
successor, Ramiz Alia. However, 
Berisha’s policies also became in- 


creasingly authoritarian. 

His party was seen as profiting 
from the shady investment schemes 
that collapsed last year. Protests 
turned into a huge anti-government 
rebellion that lasted for months. 

Morethan 1,500 people were killed 
and 13,000 Albanians crossed the 
Adriatic Sea to Italy. A 7,000-strong 
European force led by Italy was sent 
to try to restore order and to ensure 
the delivery of aid. 

In Italy on Monday, the opposi- 
tion demanded that the country se- 
cure its Adriatic coast, fearing a new 
flood of refugees. 


45-month sentence 
forsmuggler 


SAN FRANCISCO (AP) — Aman 
convicted ofarranging the smuggling 
of 280 Chinese immigrants on two 
crowded fishing boats was sentenced 
Mondayto nearly four years in prison. 

Prosecutors described John 
Luong, 27, as the leader ofa gang that 
brought the immigrants ashore south 
of San Francisco, where they were to 
be taken to New York to work off the 
price of their passage. He was sen- 
tenced to three years, nine months in 
prison. 

One boat landed at Moss Landing, 
the other at nearby Half Moon Bayon 
the same day in June 1993. All the 
passengers were captured immedi- 
ately except for 19 who were found 
later in New York, said Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Steven Gruel. 

Most were deported, though a few 
were granted political asylum. 

The passengers paid $27,000 to 
$30,000 each for the trip and were 
expected to work offthe debt in broth- 
els or other gang-run operations in 
New York, Gruel said. 

Luong’s lawyer, Maureen Kallins, 
denied he was the ringleader and 
asked for a sentence of about 2 1/2 
years, the term given to three other 
defendants in the case. 


Ten accused of spying 
for Cuba 


MIAMI (AP) — Ten people were 
charged Monday in what prosecu- 
tors said is the largest Cuban spy ring 


NEWSBRIEFS 


ures were low, test score percentiles 
had risen from the previous year and 
in comparison with peers cities. 
Stringfield believes this points to 
progresss about which the city ought 
to feel good. 

The fall in scores from fall to spring 
tests disturbs city education board 
members the most. This finding cor- 
relates with nationwide trends which 
show that, on average, the longer a 
child stays in school, the worse their 
performance tends to become. City 
officials hope for more improvement 
in the future. 


Civil rights leaders 
gather to remember 
past 


Aged leaders from the past gath- 
ered at a Baltimore church to discuss 
the past and all of its struggles for 
equality. Participants reflected on past 
efforts for equality in the city, includ- 
ing picketing segregated coffee shops 
and then segregated Johns Hopkins. 

The group, comprised primarily 
of 80-90 year old black males reflected 
upon their previous progress and the 
work still to be done. Although they 
agreed that much success had come, 
others pointed to continuing prob- 
lems such as unemployment, dis- 
crimination, and the dismantling of 
affirmative action. 

Ona brighter note, these veterans 
of the civil rights battle were encour- 
aged by the efforts of local ministers 
and efforts of Morgan State’s and 
Johns Hopkins University’s students 
to aid in the equal treatment of Afri- 
can-Americans across the region. 


Hopkins professor 
running for school 


board spot 


Two of Howard County’s Board 
of Education spots are up for election 


this year, and a wide variety of candi- 


dates are vying for a spot. Candidates 
come from a wide variety of profes- 
sions, including lawyers, private sec- 





and private school — 
ge from fiscal ac~_ 
inline. The 


primary concern of new electees will 
be to choose a new superintendent 
after the retirement of sixteen year 
old veteran Michael E. Hickey. 

In particular, engineering pro- 
fessor and senior academic advisor 
Arthur Neal Willoughby hopes to 
make a difference by focusing on 
school discipline. As part ofhis plat- 
form, Willoughby has informed 
voters that he will try to foster co- 
operation between parents, teach- 
ers, and police to enhance student 
safety. 


Study reflects 
widespread abuse 


Domestic abuse continues to be 
widespread and serious, according to 
a study by the Johns Hopkins School 
of Nursing. Reports show that nearly 
40 percent of female visitors to emer- 
gency rooms in the states of Pennsyl- 
vania and California have been vic- 
tims of domestic violence atleast once 
during their lifetime. As many as 14 
percent of these had been physically 
or sexually abused during the previ- 
ous year. 

Researchers surveyed nearly 3,500 
women between the ages of 18 and 
39, Jaquelyn Campbell, professor at 
the School of Nursing, states that as 
manyas 1.1 million women seek treat- 
ment for domestic abuse annually. 


Former school 
teacher, 92, dies. 


Gladys Mitchell, a retired Balti- 
_more school principal, recently 






ever uncovered in the United States 
since Fidel Castro came to power 
nearly 40 years ago. 

The eight men and two women 
tried to penetrate U.S. military bases, 
infiltrate anti-Castro groups and ma- 
nipulate U.S. media and political 
groups, federal investigators said 
Monday. 

The FBI said one of the group’s 
targets was the Miami-based U.S. 
Southern Command, which runs 
American military operations in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. 

“In scope and in depth, this case, it 
is really unparalleled in recent years,” 
said U.S. Attorney Thomas E. Scott. 
“This spy ring was cast by the Cuban 
governmentto strike at the very heart 
of our national security system and 
our very democratic process.” 

The Cuban foreign ministry in 
Havana had no comment. 

The suspects were held without 
bond and face charges of espionage 
and acting as unregistered agents of 
the Cuban government. Prosecutors 
said the investigation is continuing, 
but would not sayifmore arrests were 
anticipated. 

FBI agent Raul Fernandez said in 
the affidavit that the spy group was 
led by Manuel Viramontes, a Cuban 
military captain, and used comput- 
ers with coded material on disk to 
communicate with each other. 

Viramontes had an apartment in 
Miami and it was there that the disks 
were found, investigators said. 

The disks provided a detailed over- 
view of spy operations reminiscent of 
Cold War-era espionage, including 
references to agents as comrades. 

Congressional sources said the ar- 
rests made without incident Satur- 
day were timed to avert an operation 
planned by the suspects. They pro- 
vided no further details. 

Although the affidavit summary 
said the suspects tried to manipulate 
the media, there was no elaboration 
on how that happened. 


Columbian official 
shot dead 


BOGOTA, Colombia (AP) — An 
opposition congressman was shotand 
killed by two motorcycle gunmen late 
Monday as he stopped his car at a 
traffic light in Medellin. 

Police said Liberal Party politician 


passed away. Born in Manchester 
England, Mitchell moved to Balti- 
more in 1914. She earned her teach- 
ing ceritificate from Towson Univer- 
sity in 1925, In 1931 she earned her 
bachelor’s degreee and in 1943 her 
master’s degree from Johns 
Hopkins. 

During the 1950s and 1960s she 
servedas the principal of Ben Franklin 
Elementary and Herring Run Junior 
High before becoming Northern 
High’s first principal in 1965. She re- 


- tired in 1970. 


Former Hopkins 
professor Vincent 
Hyams dies — 


Vincent J. Hyams, retired patholo- 
gist, professor, and former Navy cap- 
tain recently died due to stroke. 
Hyams was 74. 

Dr. Hyams was born in Jackson- 
ville FL and was a graduate of 
Newberry College and and the 
Mecdical University of South Caro- 
lina. Hyams served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II and joined the Navy 
Medical Corps in 1955 until his re- 
tirement in 1984. 

An authority in the pathology of 
the head and neck, Hyams worked 
at the Armed Forces Institute of Pa- 
thology and served as chair of the 
otolaryngology pathology depart- 
ment from 1960 until 1984. He also 


~ taught at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity Medical School from the late 
1970’s until the mid 1990’s. Hyams 
wrote more than fifty technical pa- 
pers and five books during his ca- 
reer. | 








Jorge Humberto Gonzalez, 48, was 
shot four times in the head, and died 
fifteen minutes after being rushed to 
the hospital. 

Gonzalez’s wife and driver were 
also in the car but escaped injury in 
the attack in Colombia’s second larg- 
est city, located 160 miles northwest 
of Bogota, the capital. 

Gonzalez was elected to congress 
this year, and headed a committee on 
labor and social policy. 

In an a separate attack Monday, 
the bodyguard of the wife of Liberal 
Party leader and presidential run- 
ner-up Horacio Serpa was killed in 
a drive-by shooting in 
Barrancabermeja, 170 miles north- 
east of Bogota. 

Police said they were investigat- 
ing, but knew of no motive for either 
shooting. 


Jones’ case records to 
be released 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. (AP) — Par- 
tiesin Paula Jones’ sexual harassment 
lawsuit against President Clinton have 
until the end of business Tuesday to 
challenge ajudge’s decision to release 
most records in the case. U.S. District 
Judge Susan Webber Wright said two 
weeks ago that she intended to post 
copies of depositions and other evi- 
dence on the court’s Internet site, 
beginning Sept. 28. 

Wright dismissed Mrs. Jones’ 
lawsuit April 1, saying the former 
Arkansas state employee couldn’t 
support claims that Clinton propo- 
sitioned her at a Little Rock hotel in 
1991. 

Much of Clinton’s deposition had 
been released through earlier court 
filings, but Clinton’s lawyers previ- 
ously sought to blockits release. They 
said publicizing it more could taint a 
jury should Mrs. Jones’ lawsuit ever 
be reinstated. 


hE 
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The court said Monday afternogy 
that no one had filed to stop the re. 
lease. Any objections could be post. 
marked by midnight Tuesday and stij} 
be considered valid. 

A dozen media organizations, jp. 
cluding The Associated Press, askeq 
that the case file be unsealed. Wright 
initially rejected the request, but q 
federal appeals panel ordered her tg 
reconsider after she dismissed the 
sexual harassment lawsuit. 


Deal signed for | 
caspian exploration . 


MOSCOW (AP) — USS.-baseq’ 
Phillips Petroleum Co. signed an 
agreement Monday with the govern: 
ment of Kazakstan for oil and gas) 
exploration in the Caspian Sea, the 
Kazak government said. 

The agreement entitles the Amerj- 
can oil company toa 1/14thstakein a 
consortium exploring an area of the 
Caspian, 50 miles off Kazakstan’s 
northwest shore, the government’ 
said. 

In a separate deal Monday, Japa- 
nese-owned Indonesian Petroleum 
Co. (Inpex) gained a 1/14th stake in 
the same sector. 

Japan’s National Oil Corp. and the 
Kazak government also signed an 
agreement outlining the principles of 
exploring for oil and gas in the off- 
shore blocks. No details of the agree- 
ment were announced. 

’ The overall value of the deals is $3 
billion, Prime Minister Nursal 
Balgimbayev said, with $2 billion in 
direct investment and $1 billion in 
loans pledged by the foreign compa- 
nies in return for exploration rights, 


“The signing of these contracts, }- 
when an economic crisis is ragingin’ | 


different parts of the world, is good: 


proof that the economic situation in }- 


Kazakstan is stable,” Balgimbayev 
said at the signing ceremony. 
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Financial aid stressed in fundraisi 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 


year. This is true even ifthe return 
on the endowment earns more than 
5%. The excess return remains in the 
endowment to keep the total fund 
(currently $1.4 billion) expanding. 

Massa points out that the new fo- 
cus is in obtaining a greater increase 
in aid for middle income students, 
while bringing theloan burden down 
for low income students. 

He also says “the objective is not 
that we want to be going after schol- 
arship money to aid wealthy stu- 
dents.... [The] goal is to provide ac- 
cess toa Hopkins education without 
requiring those students to be on 
loans. The objective, for example, is 
to reducea four thousand dollarloan 
freshman year to two or two and a 
half thousand.” 

“The goal is to offer more aid to 
the group that we’re already able to 
offer aid to. The aid will not be used 
to target outstanding students in a 
method known as preferential pack- 
aging. Hopkins does some packag- 
ing, but nota great deal. Hopkins will 
also not focus on its few admit-de- 
nies, those students that are admit- 
ted that both cannot afford to come 
and which Hopkins cannotsupport,” 
Massa said. In this year’s freshmen 
class, 38 percent received grants from 
Hopkins, with an average grant size 


of $15,000. 

In the future, Hopkins willbe more 
supportive of middle income stu- 
dents. Since 1990, the percent of 
middle income students at Hopkins 
has dropped from 24 to 16 percent. 
And currently, the number of low 
income students outnumbers middle 
income students. 

But Massa also points out that this 
increase in financial aid will make 
Hopkins more attractive and selec- 
tive. “We'll get a higher yield — or 
return on our offers with the better 
financial aid offers. As a result of the 
lower net price for many students, 
selectivity will increase,” predicts 
Massa. “We will have to accept less 
[prospective students].” 

The better selectivity, in turn, will 
affect the rankings. 

Student selectivity makes up 15 
percent of the U.S. News and World 
Report rankings each fall. Of that, 15 
percent is determined by acceptance 
rate and 10 percent by yield, both of 
which drag Hopkins down in the 
rankings. “My perception is that 
Hopkins is actually gaining in rela- 
tive popularity”, says Brody. 


Need-Based vs. Merit-Based Aid, 
Changing Formulas 

With additional funds for middle 
and low income students, some ad- 
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vocate the need for more merit-based 
aid. Hopkins already has approxi- 
mately 15 students each year that re- 
ceive a Hodson Scholarship worth 
$17,000 each year. 

The administration, however, is 
holding firm to the ideal of need- 
based aid. Dean Massa stated, “There 
could very well be increases in merit- 
based aid in addition to need-based 
aid. My priority, and the priority for 
Homewood Student Affairs, is for 
need-based aid.” 

President Brody recently ad- 
dressed the issue. “Need-based aid is 
the most important because of our 
commitment to equal access to 
Hopkins. Merit based aid is useful 
and obviously allows us to attract stu- 
dents who might otherwise not come 
to Hopkins, but it does not substitute 
for need-based aid, whichis our high- 
est priority.” 

According to Debra Lanon, Asso- 
ciate Director for Engineering Devel- 
opment, many Engineering alumni 
received Senatorial Scholarships 
when they were students here. These 
were scholarships based on academic 
merit. It is because of this, Lanon be- 
lieves, that there is a strong basis for 
merit-based funding in Engineering. 
“People give what they received,” she 
says. 

Marcus Diamond, Associate Dean 


hte 


in the Krieger School disagrees, say- 
ing thatalumniare more sympathetic 
to need-based aid. 

In Student Financial Services, 
Frishberg craves the extra need-based 
aid. With this aid, she would like to 
make financial aid less restrictive. 

For example, Frishberg would like 
to be able to include the cost of edu- 
cation at a private secondary school 
or the costs of siblings in graduate 
school within the Hopkins financial 
aid calculations. 

She wants Hopkins to at least be 
competitive with our peers. Both 
Frishberg and Dean Massa are striv- 
ing to define reasonable debt. 

This additional aid would allow 
her to expand financial aid to cover 
insurance costs for low income stu- 
dents, allow financial aid students to 
receive aid while embarking on study 
abroad programs, allow aid students 
to receive aid while completing un- 
paid-career-related internships in 
non-profit organizations, and allow 
aid to cover university housing dur- 
ing junior and senior years. 

While Hopkins has won accolades 
for its student support by Money 
Magazine, Frishberg would like to go 
astep farther by creating an even more 
realistic model for aid. “I spend a lot 
of time saying no, when I should be 
saying yes,” she says. 


New fraternity may join Hopkins community 


BY MATTHEW L. SCOTT 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Anew addition may soon be com- 
ing to Hopkins. Delta Sigma Phi, a 
national fraternity organization with 
one-hundred-nine chapters at 
schools throughout the nation, is at- 
tempting to become Hopkins’ new- 
est fraternity. Founded in 1899 at the 
City College of New York, Delta Sigma 
Phihas ninety-seven thousand mem- 
bers nationwide. 

The fraternity regularly seeks to 
expand its presence at prestigious in- 
stitutions nationwide. 

Current chapters include those 
at the University of Virgina at 
Charlottesville and Duke Univer- 
sity. 

This coming year the organization 
plans to expand not only to Hopkins 


but also Temple University in Phila- 


Rutgers group begins protest of jeans maker 


delphia, the University of California- 
Davis, and the University of Arizona 
in Tucson. 

Delta Sigma Phi’s mission, as re- 
lated by John Hockman, the Execu- 
tive Director, is to be a “lifelong fra- 
ternity of men that begins in college 
and promotes the intellectual growth, 
personal development, and healthy 
lifestyle of its members.” 

To this end, the fraternity has no 
set criteria for admission, but rather, 
it seeks individuals who will contrib- 
ute strongly to its mission and places 
particular emphasis on students with 
an exceptional record of academic 
excellence. 

A representative from Delta Sigma 
Phi is currently negotiating with the 
Johns Hopkins administration to es- 
tablish a new organization in the 
Charles Village area. The group has 


strong hopes of coming to the 
Hopkins community soon, says 
Hockman. 

The Delta Sigma Phi house, whose 
location has yet to be determined, 
will have an alcohol free housing 
policy, says Executive Director 
Hockman. 

Unlike other fraternities, brothers 
will not be allowed to possess alcohol 
at the house proper, and social events 
at the house will also be alcohol-free. 
Off-house events will serve alcohol, 
says Hockman. 

If the organization receives full 
approval from the administration, 
Delta Sigma Phi will begin its recruit- 
ing efforts this spring semester. 
Hockman hopes that “Delta Sigma 
Phi will strengthen the Greek experi- 
ence at Hopkins.” 

Students have varying responses 


to the possibility of a new Hopkins 
fraternity. 

“Sounds like kind of a half-assed 
plan, but ifit’s a solid fraternity I wish 
them good luck,” said sophomore 
Tim Murphy. 

“I don’t know if we need another 
fraternity . . . the ratio of fraternities 
to sororities isso uneven, butif people 
want to join, that’s fine,” said sopho- 
more Emily Baine. 

“Another fraternity would be a 
benefit to the student body as far as 
social life, considering the fact that 
the university tends to be prudish as 
far as social activities are concerned, 
i.e. the crackdown on the Beach, etc. 
Thestudents need some relief for their 
academic frustration,” said sopho- 
more Jomo Smith, who neither at- 


tends fraternity social functions nor 
drinks. 





BY LOUIS C. HOCHMAN 
DatLy TarGuM (Rutcers U.) 


(U-WIRE) NEW BRUNSWICK, 
N.J. — The Student Action Union be- 
gananationwidecampaignlastweekto 
protest Guess, which the University 


- group claims utilizes sweatshops to 


manufacture its clothing. 

The group began handing out fli- 
ers Friday alleging Guess has a his- 
tory of subcontracting to companies 
which underpay and overwork their 
employees. 

Rutgers College senior Arsenia 
Reilly, member of the SAU, said the 
group is one of 50 nationwide which 
will be asking students on their re- 
spective campuses to boycott Guess. 
Schools that have groups advocating 


the boycott include Harvard, Cornell, 


Georgetown and New York universities. 

“What we’re trying to do is spread 
some awareness about this,” said 
Reilly of the SAU, which is a member 
of United Students against Sweat- 
shops Coalition. “We want people 
to know about the sweatshops Guess 
had two years ago. Ever since they 
got some bad press about that last 
year they moved those plants to 
Mexico.” 

Glenn Weinman, a Guess spokes- 
person, said the company neither has, 
nor had any sweatshops. 

“We never had what most people 
envision as sweatshops,” he said. 
“Guess has compliance contractor 
monitoring. Violators are found from 
time to time, but they are minor vio- 
lations that are corrected immedi- 
ately.” 


He said such violations are typi- 
cally overtime violations, not child- 
labor abuses or illegally low pay. 

According to Guess’s Web site, the 
company has had an agreement with 
the Department of Labor since 1992 
to monitor the compliance ofits con- 
tractors with federal and state labor 
laws. 

Weinman said to guarantee fair 
labor conditions when using subcon- 
tractors Guess itself first does an ini- 
tial inspection ofeach worksite, which 
is then followed up over time by in- 
spections from an outside group. 

The inspections check to see if the 
work sites are sanitary and to see if 
proper signs, which must let workers 
know their rights and how to file a 
complaint if those rights are violated, 
are hung up. 


“They will typically go up in En- 
glish and atleast one other language,” 
he said. He said the outside inspec- 
tion team also does regularly sched- 
uled payroll audits and surveillance 
tomake sure workers are being treated 
fairly. 

He said that although labor laws 
vary in the dozens of countries in 
which Guess hires subcontractors, the 
company maintains their code ofcon- 
duct internationally. 

“If we find anything wrong then 
we're all over the contractor to have 
the violation fixed,” he said. 

Weinman said while previous 
complaints have been made, includ- 
ing some by Amnesty International, 
news of poor working conditions ac- 
tually comes from competitors who 
are trying to ruin Guess’ image. 

















COURTESY OF OFFICE OF NEWS AND INFORMATION 
Dr. Mary Lou Clements-Mann and husband Dr. Jonathan Mann 


Swiss Air tra rs 


touches Hop 


BY JENNIFER GASPAR 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LettTeR 


Dr. Mary Lou Clements-Mann, 
Head of the Center for Immuniza- 
tion Research at the School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health died in the 
crash of SwissAir Flight 111 on Sept. 
2. Her husband, Dr. Jonathan Mann, 
Dean of the School of Public Health at 
Allegheny University of Health and Sci- 
ences in Philadelphia also died in the 
crash. 

Clements-Mann, and Mann, both 
51, were traveling to attend a World 
Health Organization AIDS vaccine 
conference in Geneva when their 
flight plunged into the Atlantic off 
the coast of Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Both were know as world leaders 
in the search to find a vaccine for 
AIDS. They were headed to the 
Geneva conference to help plananew 
international strategy against AIDS. 

A statement from Clements- 
Mann’s colleagues issued on the web 
sight of the Johns Hopkins AIDS Ser- 
vice read, “For more than a decade, 
Mary Lou led the AIDS vaccine pro- 
gram at Johns Hopkins and made 
countless scientific contributions to 
vaccinology and public health. She 
was an outstanding investigator, a 
marvelous teacher, and a warm and 
wonderful human being. Jonathan’s 
leadership, foresight and integrity in 
the global struggle against AIDS was 
inspirational and awe-inspiring.” 

Dr. Clements-Mann’s expertise 
was in epidemiology and vaccine re- 
search. She had worked in vaccine 
development for AIDS, influenza, 
hepatitis B, as well as for diarrheal 
and respiratory disease. One of her 


S 


experiments included an AIDS vac- 
cine made from a canary pox virus 
which will soon undergo testing 
among human volunteers in Uganda. 
Another experimental AIDS vaccine 
used an altered strain of salmonella. 

Mann had been the Director of the 
WHO’sGlobal Programon AIDS from. 
its inception in 1986 until 1990, and 
was a Visiting professor at the Hopkins 
School of Public Health since 1997. 

The couple met while working on 
an AIDS vaccine project. They were 
married on Christmas 1996. 

Raised in Texas, Clements-Mann 
graduated from Texas Tech Univer- 
sity with a degree in chemistry, and 

then from the University of Texas 
(Southwestern) Medical School in 
Dallas. She earned further advanced | 
degrees from the University of Lon- 
don and from the Johns Hopkins 
School of Public Health. 

She headed adult clinical trials at 
the University of Maryland’s Center- 
for Vaccine Development from 1980. 
to 1986, when she moved to Hopkins 
to direct it’s new vaccine center. 

Memorial services for the couple 
were held by friends and colleagues 
in Geneva on Sept. 3. 

Dr. Alfred Sommer, Dean of the 
Hopkins School of Public Health, said 
in the Baltimore Sun, “Their loss will 
be felt deeply by all of us here and by 
the thousands, if not millions, of 
people who live better lives today be- 
cause of their work.’ 

Clements-Mannis survived byher 
mother, Mary Still Clements, and two 
sisters, Ann Rhew and Paula Conley. 

Mann is survived by his children, 
Naomi, Lydia, and Aaron; mother, 
Ida; two brothers, Gerald and Joshua; 
and sister Carol. 





_U.C.-Davis case questions 
_ rights of sex offenders 


BY SARA RALEY 


THE CALIFORNIA AGGIE 


(U-WIRE) DAVIS, Calif. — When 
U.C. Davis students learned last week 
-that senior Sean Michael Patrick had 


been charged with five counts of rape - 


in September 1997 —justtwo months 
prior to landing a job as a Cal Aggie 
Host for the UCD Police Department 
— their questions about sex offend- 
ersand their employment rights took 


__ police by surprise. 


According to UCD Police Capt. 


- Michael Corkery, who said he has 


never fielded so many calls about a 
single case in one day, most students 


~ are uninformed about their rights to 


information about sex offenders. 


- Corkery said Patrick’s charges, which 


were filed in Shasta County, were not 


_ brought to the department’s atten- 


tior by an anonymous informant 
until December. Patrick was subse- 
quently fired and pled guilty last 


- month to three counts of statutory 


rape. 


Although his reign as an Aggie 


- Host was short-lived and his duties 


4 


were limited to ticket-taking and 
_monitoring events, the fact that he 
_ was employed in any capacity by the 
vee ce pustied eomnasrecents 


on campus. “Some of the callers were 
just curious, but most were generally 
concerned about sex offenders being 
on campus,” Corkery said. 

Headded that the only person who 
could have officially notified the po- 
lice department of Patrick’s charges 
was the Shasta County district attor- 
ney who prosecuted his case. 

“He had no obligation to do 
so.” (Patrick) was over 18,” Corkery 
said. “The DA has no responsibility 
to call us and warn us that he was 
charged with these crimes. “They 
don’t typically look at the bigger pic- 
ture — where this guy might end up 
working or going to school,” he 
added. “They’re looking at the basic 
elements of the crime. 

“Patrick’s decision to apply at the 
campus police department when he 
returned for his third year at UCD, 
just after his 1997 rape charges, 
doesn’t make sense to Corkery. “I 


" can’t speak to what his motivations 


were,” Corkery said. “He may have 
felt that what happened in Shasta 
County had nothing to do with his 
education or his life. He stressed that 
if Patrick had applied to become a 
police escort, a fingerprint check 
would have made him ineligible for 
employment. 








Rutgers security camera reveals robbery suspect 


BY LOUIS C. HOCHMAN 
DaiLy TarcuM (Rutcers U.) 


(U-WIRE) NEW BRUNSWICK, 
N.J. — Police released yesterday a 
picture of the man believed to 
have robbed eight people Thurs- 
day night, including a 22-year-old 
University student whom he ab- 
ducted. 

The photo was taken by video 
surveillance equipment located at 
the First Union ATM at the Rutgers 
Student Center on the College Ay- 
enue campus. 

The student told police the sus- 
pect took her to the ATM in her 
roommate’s car after robbing her 
and seven other people in her apart- 
ment at The Gardens at Raritan on 
Paulus Boulevard. 

The robber tied up four people 


Calculus Tutor 


who were present in the apart- 
ment after first forcing the stu- 
dent in with a gun pressed against 
her head. 

Another three people entered the 
room and he herded them into the 
bedroom, Sgt. Tom Selesky of the 
New Brunswick Police Department 
said, 

“We hope that by getting this pic- 
ture out we'll have some help catch- 
ing this guy,” Selesky said. 

Police previously had described 
the man asaasa dark-skinned Black 
man between 5-feet, 6-inches and 
5-feet, 8-inches with a medium 


build, a mustache and a shaved 
head. 

After failing to retrieve any 
money from the ATM, the sus- 
pect drove into Franklin Town- 
ship where he used a pay tele- 
phone. 

Police are still trying to deter- 
mine which telephone he used so 
they can track the call and deter- 
mine if the robber had an accom- 
plice, Selesky said. 

“We haven’t been able to narrow 
it down yet,” Selesky said. “We’re 
hoping to soon.” 

After completing his call, he 
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drove to the corner of Livingston 
Avenue and Elizabeth Street, where 
he left the car and headed toward 
North Brunswick on foot, Selesky 
said. 

The student, who was uninjured 
physically in the robbery, drove 
down Livingston Avenue until she 
found a police officer. 
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Council focuseson 


Campus snack bar 
renovations topic 
of Wednesday's 
meeting 


BY ISAAC DOVERE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


The second meeting of the Stu- 
dent Council was held this past 
Wednesday, September 16, in the 
Board Room of Shriver Hall. 

The main focus of the meeting 
was Auxiliary Enterprises, a topic 
which was introduced by Student 
Body President Zachary Pack, recog- 
nizing the work of Bettye Miller, Jean 
DeVito, and others on the conver- 
sion of the old snack bar into 
MegaBITES. He announced his in- 
tent to request the placement of a 
plaque to honor them for their in- 
volvement. 

The success of MegaBITES was 
demonstrated by a unanimous an- 
swer of “yes” in response to the ques- 
tion, “Howmany ofthe Council mem- 
bers have been to MegaBITES?” That 
number is surprising since many of 
the members do not live in campus 
housing. 

In response to dissatisfaction 
voiced to the conditions in 
MegaBITES, Ms. DeVito assured the 
Council that within the next few weeks 
all of the missing elements such as 
chairs, tablecloths, poor quality ofthe 
overhead, and lack of climate control 
will be completed. Within a month, 
everything will be in place. 

However, that will not put off the 
Grand Opening of MegaBITES, which 
will be held next Thursday from noon 
to four. 

The grand opening will include 
special events such as a taco eating 
contest, a Rice Krispie 

Treat eating contest, and a raffle. 
Raffle prizes will include hats, T- 
shirts, watches, and a mountain bike. 


The grand opening 
will include a taco 
eating contest, a Rice 
Krispie Treat eating 
contest, and a raffle. 


Auxiliary Enterprises also an- 
nounced the creation ofa Dining Ser- 
vice Advisory Board which will in- 
clude a representative from the 
Council. The Board will suggest im- 
provements in the meal program at 
Hopkins. 

One improvement already in 
progress will be the addition of many 
more vegan, vegetarian, and general 
health food selections to the menus 
in the Residential Dining Halls and 
MegaBITES. 

Ms. Miller introduced Paul Tay- 
lor to brief the Council on the 
progress of the new book center, 
which will be located on 33rd and 
Charles in a new building. “ 

At this point, we’re still finaliz- 
ing our vision for the bookstore,” 
Taylor said, “but that should be 


done very soon, in the next couple 


weeks. If everything goes well, we 
should have the bookstore in op- 


eration by Fall 2000. It will be a 
major part of the hub, which will 
also include the new Arts Center 
and coffeehouse within.” 
President Pack introduced the 
Executive, Committee, and Class re- 
ports by expressing his satisfaction 
with the first meeting of the Council, 
though he asked that the Council 
members refrain the sort of personal 
attacks that occurred during some of 
the nominations in last week’s meet- 
ing. 
The office ofthe VPIRannounced 
the creation of the Committee to as- 
sist the VPIR in its liaisons with all 





“We should have the 
bookstore in operation 
by Fall 2000. It will be a 
major part of the hub, 
which will also include 
the new Arts Center 
and coffeehouse 


within.” 
—BETTYE MILLER, 
AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES 





the Council committees. 

The Homewood Student Affairs 
Committee told of its efforts to have 
the meal plan available at off campus 
locations, to approve drawings for 
the Art Center, to make E-level avail- 
able in response to the closing of the 
Beach, its efforts to build shelters at 
all shuttle stops, and to have the Har- 
bor Shuttle run on the weekend 

Each class president spoke of the 
future plans of the class, and of their 
successful social events so far. 
Freshman elections will be held 
within the month. 

Two Council positions were 
filled, that of Homewood Student 
Affairs Committee Vice Chair and 
Project 2004 Committee Co-Chair. 
The nominee for the former was 
Puneet Chopra. 

Though the Council expressed 
concern that Chopra would not be 
able to handle the additional re- 
sponsibilities of the position along 
with his many prior commitments. 
However, President Pack said that 
after conversations with last year’s 
president that he felt confident that 
Chopra would be able to handle the 
responsibility. Chopra was ap- 
proved. 

Project 2004 Committee Co- 
Chair nominee Craig Zapetis said 
of the project, “It’s a great project. 
There’s a lot of possibilities.” 

After discussion of his involve- 
ment with the compilation of the 
Compendium which required in- 
volvement with many of the Charles 
Village community leaders. Zapetis 
was also approved. 

The Johns Hopkins Symposium 
Staff asked for funding for the 1999 
symposium, 

Approaching the Millennium: 
the Changing Parameters of the In- 
ternational System, stating that four 
of the seven speakers have already 
been confirmed but that it required 
immediate funding to secure 
Shimon Peres. 











NEWS 


Homewood crime report, Sept. 4 —Sept. 10 


September 4 


*7:20 a.m.—600 Blk. Dumbarton 
Ave. Unknown male robbed a victim 
of $70.00. 

11:30 a.m.—York Ct. #2. Un- 
known person entered residence 
through an open rear door and took 
property totalling $530.00. 

*1:30 p.m.—3400 Greenway Ave. 
Unknown suspects broke into an au- 
tomobile and removed a Motorola 
cell phone valued at $300.00 

*5:30 p.m.—W. 25th St. Unknown 
person’s broke into compaintant’s car 
through passenger side window and 
took a phone wire valued at $200.00. 

“6:50  p.m.—3100 Bik. 
Greenmount Ave. Suspect attempted 
to remove property froma store with- 
out paying. The property was recoy- 
ered. 


September 5 


*1:00 a.m.—3300 Blk. 
Greenmount Ave. Four unknown as- 
sailants approached victim and struck 
victim in the face. 

*1:00 a.m.—3100 Blk. Ellerslie 
Ave.—Known suspect who had spent 
the night at the victim’s residence re- 
moved $120.00 from victim’s purse. 

1:15 a.m.—600 Blk. McKewin 
Ave. A known female who was later 
arrested bit the victim’s left hand fin- 
ger. 
*12:20—500 Blk. E. 41st St. A per- 
son threatened to burn down the 
complaintant’s home. 

*3:00 p.m.—300 Blk. W. 29th St. 
Unknown male unlawfully removed 
a rubbermaid toolbox containing as- 
sorted tools from victim’s truck. 

*6:30 p.m.—700 Blk. W. 40th St. 
Complaintant left his bag in a shop- 
ping cart and and unknown suspect 
took the same. The bag and it’s con- 
tents were valued at $470.00. 

10:25 p.m.—2800 Blk. 
Greenmount Ave. Unknown assail- 
ants shot and killed victim. 

*10:45 p.m.—1000 Blk. W. 41st. A 
suspect attempted to leave a store 
with one VHS Titanic video without 


paying. The video was successfulLy 


Recovered. 
September 6 


*12:45 a.m.—1000 Blk. W. 41st St. 
Two males were apprehended remov- 
ing a rear seat and side door window 
from a 1987 Dodge van. 

*5:00 a.m.—400 Blk. E. 33rd St. 
Suspects took a person’s property 
froma grocery cart valued at $232.69. 

*6:00 a.m.—700 Blk. E. 33rd St. A 
suspect entered the victim’s vehicle 
and took $20 worth of property. 

*8:10a.m.—300 Blk. Ilchester Ave. 
Victim was assaulted by a suspect 
armed with a butcher knife. 

*8:16 a.m.—600 Blk. E. 34th St. 
Unknown person(s) broke into pas- 
senger door of victim’s vehicle and 
took a power drill valued at $65.00. 

9:30 a.m.—700 Blk. Field St. 
Nokia cell phone valued at $125 was 
taken froma 1989 Toyota Camry with 
unlocked doors. 

*4:20 p.m.—3200 N. Charles St. 
Unkown suspect entered garage, 
broke the window of a1998 Pontiac 
and took one Canon printer and 65 
CD’s. Total value of the items was 
$1155. 

*5:30 p.m.—500 Blk. Rose Hill 
Terrace. A person was struck in the 
face and shoved to the ground by an 
unknown assailant. 


September 7 


*8:00 a.m.—4000 Blk. N. Charles 
St. Unknown suspects took property 
from victim’s back yard valued at 
$200.00 

°2:27 p.m.—3500 Blk. Roland Ave. 
Unkown person entered victim’s resi- 
dence through the rear door and took 
property from the kitchen counter 
valued at $400. 

*3:00 p.m.—2700 Blk. N. Howard 
St. Unkown persons unlawfully took 
a 1997 Plymouth vehicle’s license tag 
from said vehicle. 

5:00  p.m.—3100 Bik. 
Greenmount Ave. Male was arrested 
after he entered the complaintant’s 


Fraternity report crux of 


suit against E. Lansing 


BY ARTHUR ALCID AND NICOLE 
M. KAMMER 

THE STATE News (MICHIGAN STATE 
U.) 


(U-WIRE) EAST LANSING, 
Mich. — Two East Lansing housing 
commissioners are suing the city of 
East Lansing and the city’s housing 
director after months of conflict over 
a controversial decision involving an 
MSU fraternity . 

The lawsuit, which is being 
brought by commissioners Bill 
Ramirez-Roberts and Marilyn Fine, 
stems from the city’s decision not to 
forward a case to the Commission on 
Housing that involved the Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity house’s possible vio- 
lations to city restrictions. 

The commissioners petitioned Fri- 
day fora court order that would allow 
the commission to act on the case. 

Howard Asch, the official being 
sued, said the information on the 
December police report wasn’t 
complete enough to justify bring- 
ing the case to the commission. 

“Tt was not a good, clear case and 
it is not something we could 
handle,” said Asch, the city’s direc- 
tor of housing and code enforce- 
ment and neighborhood conserva- 
tion. 

“We had no documentation that 





alcohol was consumed on the prop- 


-erty.” 


In October 1997, the commission 
placed special restrictions on the 
house because of excessive violations 
to the city’s housing code. 

The restriction prohibited the con- 
sumption of alcohol on the premises, 
limited the number of people that 
could attend parties and prohibited 
loud music. 

In December 1997, an East Lan- 
sing police report stated that more 
than 100 containers of alcohol — 
some empty, some full — were found 
littering the inside of the house, lo- 
cated at 626 Cowley Ave. 

The report was not given to the 
commission, and asa result, five of 
nine housing commissioners threat- 
ened to resign in June. 

Soon after, the case was given to 
the commission to discuss, but not 
act upon. The commissioners never 
resigned. 

“There seems to be a way that 
city officials... have treated frater- 
nity houses that were outside of the 
campus,” said Fine, who has lived 
near the house for more than a de- 
cade and has issued several com- 
plaints to police. ’ 

“We want to make sure the city 
imposes all of the same ordinances 
on everybody.” 


business and shoplifted cigars. 

*5:30 p.m.—700 Blk. Cator Ave. 
Male attempted to take a women s 
15-speed Murray bicycle. The prop- 
erty was later recovered. ‘ 

*6:29 p.m.—400 Blk. Calvin Ave. 
Unknown persons forced open a sec- 
ond floor window of the victim s 
home, entered the domicile, and took 
three whole containers of coins of 
unknown value. 

*9:04 p.m.—700 Blk. E. 36th St. 
Person was struck by fist of an un- 
known suspect 

*9:40 p.m.—700 Blk. E. 35th St. 
Unkown person(s) forced open door 
to school and took property valued at 
$3100.00 


September 8 


+12:05 a.m.—2600 Blk Miles Ave. 
Suspect attempted to take victim’s 
property through threat by handgun 

*9:21 a.m.—2500 Blk. N. Charles 
St. Suspect robbed bank of an un- 
known amount of U.S. currency. 

*11:00 a.m.—3000 Blk. St. Paul St. 
Unknown person’s entered the un- 
locked rear door of victim’s house 
and took $5.50 worth of property. 

*12:15p.m.2800 Greenmount Ave. 
Unkown persons broke the window 
of a 1996 Jeep and took property val- 
ued at $4320.00. 

*12:30 p.m.—3200 Blk. N. Charles 
St. Unknown person(s) took $7470.00 
cash from a business. 

*3:00 p.m.—800 Blk. W. 33rd St. 
TV, VCR, and pans were taken from 
a 1991 Isuzu. 

*4:30 p.m.—400 Blk. W. 28th St. 
Two males known to complaintant 
took her alfa pager valued at $149.00 
while she was out of the room. 

6:00 p.m.—400 Blk. Northway. 
Unkown suspect took one white cast 
iron flower urn from the fron porch 
valued at $350.00 


September 9 
*12:30 a.m.—3900 Blk. Roland 


Ave. Unkown suspect reached into 
an open 1998 Jeep and took one Su- 





- 


preme Master Car Kit valueg i 
$122.95. Py 
°8:45 a.m.—2600 Blk. N, Calves 
St. Unknown person’s broke kitche: 
window of victim’s home and took | 
J ‘ 


1 
$300.00 worth of property. 
*1:00 p.m.—600 Blk. E. 30th $4 
Unknown suspect struck a Person, 

+1:15 p.m.—300 Blk. E. Universiy 

Pw. Unknown person’s opened the 
front door of victim’s home and took : 
a bicycle and other items Valued gt 
$995.00 Ay 

-4:15 p.m.—3200 BIk. St. Paul g 
Unkown suspects attempted to force 
their way into the flower shop anddid 
not succeed. 

-4:15 p.m.—4200 Blk. Greenwy 
Unknown suspect took 1 black , 
iron garden urn valued at $100.09 
from the complaintant’s front yard, 

6:30 p.m.—2800 Blk. N. Calvert 
St. Unknown person’s forced open 
the front door of victim’s home and 
took a VCR and cable box valued in 
total at over $280.00 HI 

September 10 " . 

-7:10 a.m.—2400 Blk. N. Charles 
St. Unknown suspect robbed the store 
of $110.00 and a cash register valued 
at $500.00 ) 

*10:00 a.m.—3500 Blk. Elm Aye. 
Suspect gained entry to victim’s ve. 
hicleand removed property valuedat 
$2700.00 

*12:00 p.m.—3100 Guilford Aye, | 
Complaintant reports that an unkown 
person took her green Huffy bike val- 
ued at $160.00 from the apartment 
hallway. 

-3:00 p.m.—3400 N. Charles St. 4 
1997 blue Jeep with an auto alarm was 
taken. No suspects have been identi- 
fied. . 

*6:10 p.m.—3100 Ellerslie Ave, 
Male and female suspects pried intog 
video poker machine and took an 
unkown amount of cash. ‘i 

*6:30 p.m.—3400 Greenway. Un- 
known suspects entered victim’s 199% 
Dodge through an unlocked doorand 
absconded with an unknown value of 
property from the glovebox. 











i "DOUG HOUSMAN/NEWS-LETTER 
Last Friday evening, fireworks lit up the skies around JHU. 





Three Student Council committees have new goals for the future. The following is taken directly from a student council report. The report 


outlines lofty initiatives that the student council hopes to achieve during the 1998- 


| I. Homewood Student Affairs Com- 


mittee 

1. Shuttles to Inner Harbor: Shuttle 
leaving from MSE on Friday and Satur- 
day night every 30 minutes. Charge for 
students with J-Card is $1. Stops made at 
Inner Harbor include Harborplace, 
ESPNZone, and Little Italy. 

2. Stores in Homewood; Update from 
Dean Benedict on which stores are sched- 
uled to move in and when. 

3. HAC Policy: Work with Judy Wood, 
David Binko’s replacement, on student 
concerns regarding HAC policy. 

4, HUT: Monitor status of internet 
connection and air conditioning in the 
HUT. 

5. Used Book Sale: Possible sub-com- 
mittee of H.S.A. Update web page for 
students to sell books online. Begin sec- 
ond semester with booksale in Levering 


- for students to resell their books. 


6. Polling on Porter Report: Poll 
memberrs of the Class of 2000, 2001, and 
2002 about what priority they give to 
implementing changes suggested by 
David Porter. ; 

7.Renoyating/Repairing Gilman Hall: 
Gilman is repainted every seven years. 
Contact Joseph Martin for update on 
when renovations to Gilman will be 
implemented and what H.S.A. can do to 
assist in this process. 


/ 


8. Targetvision: Conduct study to find 
how to use Targetvision more effectively 
to reach more undergraduates. 

9. Bookstore on 33rd and North 
Charles: Meet with Vice President James 
McGill to determine timeline for comple- 
tion of new bookstore. Ultimate goal for 
Grand Opening in February 2000. 





II. Academic Affairs Committee 

1. Intersession: Seek reversal of 
Intersession policy made by Academic 
Council last spring. Compose letter 
signed by all Student Council members 
“98-'99 stating Council’s position to Dean 
Kessler and Dean Busch-Vishniac, 

2. Credit Limit/A.P. Policy: Explore 
whether Credit Limit can be raised for 
Zanvyl Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
ences and G.W.C. Whiting School of 
Engineering undergraduates. Also exam- 
ine whether credit can be given for A.P. 
exams in such subjects as A.P. English, 
A.P. American Government, etc. Deter- 


. mine whether chairs of these respective 


departments are not granting creditbased 
on the overall merit of the A.P. exams or 
over concern about early graduation. 

3. Revitalize Merlin: A.A. needs tolook 
at ways to improve Merlin based on poll- 
ing undergraduates to see other items 
Merlin can offer. Possibilities include 


a ' 
| , 


finding grades, class registration, and fi- 
nancial aid information online, 

4. B.A./B.S. Chemistry: Follow up on 
work done by “97-'98 A.A. in achieving 
B.A./B.S, for Physics. 

5. Business Initiative: Follow up on 
work done by “97-’98 A.A. on this impor- 
tant issue. Determine what other upper 
level business courses JHU needs to offer 
in order to prepare undergraduates for a 
career in finance, 

6. PreMed Curriculum: A.A, needs to 
revisit this issue to better serve under- 
graduates. Two student representatives 
to the Undergraduate Pre-Medical Cur- 
riculum Review Committee will be re- 
porting back to A.A. regarding any 


' changes that they may recommend fol- 


lowing their review of the curriculum, 

7, Increase Professor-Student inter- 
action; Primary goal of A.A. and Dean 
Kessler is to examine ways to improve 
interaction between students and faculty 
on the Homewood campus. Peis 
_ 8, Student Representation on Aca- 
demic Council: Implementagreementbe- 
tween Dean Barbari and A.A. ‘97-’98 re- 
garding Student Council President 


attending Academic Council meetings 


when issues are raised that directly effect 


99 academic year. 


III. Community Affairs wl 

__ 1. Halloween Project: C.A. will com. 
tinue Student Council’s active role in thi 
project. 

2. Day of Fasting: In conjunction wit! 
OxFam America, the C.A. seeks to 
volvea large portion ofthe campusinthis 
annual fundraising drive. 

_ 3. JHU CALL (Counseling, Advice) 
Listening Line): C.A. will continue work 
ing on this important project. This is 
service that provides area middle sch 
and high school students who seek 40 
students for advice on adolescent issues 

4. Charity Dance: C.A. seeks to plan# 
large scale dance to raise money for thé 
United Way Campaign this fall. 
___5:Middle School/High School Tutor 
ing Referral: C.A. seeks to improve 0Uf | 
volunteer service outreach pro wil = 
middle and high school students by 
viding students with tutors for the 
jects they have difficulties with. — 

__ 6. Project HOPE: C.A. will work 
other organizations to organize a 
day community service project targ 
various sites and people. re 

_ 7. Hampden Family Center: C./ 
continue to work with this center, 
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Intersession decision reversed | 


CONTINUED FORM Pace Al 

Kessler feels that the quality of 
Many intersession classes does not 
meet the standards of full semester 
courses. 

Another problem, which is seen as 
more pressing, is the question of cap- 
ping the number of research credits 
for students. As Hopkinsisa research 
institution, Kessler feels that under- 
graduates should be highly involved 
in the research process, but that this 
experience should not be limited to 
onlya fewcredithours. The real prob- 
lem, as Kessler describes it, is that 
students have not been made to work 


on a level equivalent to the credits 
they receive. 

The crux oflast year’s controversy 
was the secretive nature of academic 
council proceedings. The new deans, 
as well asthe student council, feel that 
such a strong reaction to the deci- 
sions might not have occurred if the 
council had been more open. 

Ittook Zack Pack, President of the 
student council, well over a month to 
get clear information on exactly who 
sits on the council and when they 
meet. Even members of the faculty 
were not completely aware of the role 
of the academic council in creating 





Glass Pav incident 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 


graduate student in the JHU School 
of Continuing Studies, reports that 
he hosted a private party on Saturday 
night for the newest members of the 
Kappa Sweethearts. The Sweethearts 
are a community service-oriented 
auxiliary group of Kappa Alpha Psi, a 
school-recognized fraternity of which 
Johnsonis the sole Hopkins member. 

Johnson stressed that the event was 
not a Kappa Alpha Psi event, nor was 
it endorsed by the fraternity. 

The party had two DJs and tickets 
to the event were sold at the door. 

According to Johnson, the six new 
members of the Sweethearts were in- 
ducted last semester, and the party 
was held to welcome them to the or- 
ganization. 

Johnson says that he believes that 
most attendants were students from 
other local universities, mostly 
Towson State University and Mor- 
gan State University. 

The party, which was scheduled 
until 2:00 a.m., ended early after a 
fight broke out between two males 
inside the Pavilion. “Around 1:00 
a.m., two guys got into a shoving 
match,” explains Johnson. Johnson 
believes that the men were students 
from Morgan State. 

Johnson had hired a private secu- 
rity guard to work at the party. “[The 
security guard] shoved the guys out- 
side and they left,” Johnson says. 

However, at this point Johnson, 
who says that he did not know most 
people presentat the party, was “wor- 


ried abouta second fight and decided 
to end the party.” 

Johnson was still inside, cleaning 
up, when the attendants to the party 
gathered outside of Levering Union. 
At this point, Lieutenant Tom Dou- 
glas reports, Hopkins security was 


called. Hopkins policeweresoonjoined | 


by Northern District City Police. 
Security arrived to see “large groups 
running out of the Glass Pavilion. The 
fight had already been broken upat this 
point,” Douglas confirms. 
Douglas estimates that there were 
between 400 and 500 people crowd- 


ing around the south end of campus. | 


While police worked to move 
people out of the area, “beer bottles 
were thrown.” However, there were 


property was damaged. Additionally, 
no arrests were made. 

After the crowd had been dis- 
persed, “there were a large number of 
alcohol bottles and garbage on the 
ground,” Douglas says. The area was 
fully cleaned by 2:30 a.m. 

- Johnson did not allowed any 
drinks, non-alcoholic oralcoholic, to 
be consumed in the Glass Pavilion 
during his party. Regarding his choice 
to disallow even non-alcoholic drinks, 
Johnson says, “I couldn’t guarantee 
they wouldn’t be alcoholic.” 

Students did, Johnson believes, 
leave the party to drink at E-Level. 

According to Douglas, security has 
plans to meet with the Student Ac- 
tivities Commission to “prevent re- 
occurrences” of problems suchas this. 


This fall, go back to school with a better 
system—from Apple. With its Pentium- 
toasting PowerPC processor, a Power 


Mac G3 desktop or minitower or a 
PowerBook® G3 will enhance your pro- 
ductivity and creativity. Even better, when 
you buy one during Apple’s Smart Start promotion for education 

(July 11—October 24,1998), we'll give you an extra year of AppleCare® service 
plus the add-on of your choice—FREE! 


Squeeze every ounce 


of performance out of 


power-hungry multime- 


dia and publishing 
programs. 


Virtual PC 2.0 
with Windows 95 
Do more than read PC 
files. Get Virtual PC™ from 
Connectix and run PC 
programs. 


& 


Authorized Reseller 


| bers chosen by the faculty. Its pri- 


| body and the council is slowly be- 





school policy. 


As Pack putsit, “The decision with | | 


intersession was a total disaster last 
year... it came as a shock to every- | 
one,” 


RSET 


One of t 
the original decision... 


RRS TTT Ee 


he reasons for 


was that the 
academic council was 
concerned with the 
large amount of 
tuition dollars the 
University has been 
losing through 


students who 


graduate early. 





learned, the academic council itselfis 
composed of tenured professors, 
President Brody, Provost Knapp, 
Dean Kessler, Dean Busch-Vishniac, 
a secretary, and twelve other mem- 


mary concerns are deciding which 
professors receive tenure, as well as 
voting on policy changes and major | 


| budget decisions. | 
no injuries reported and no school | 


After the uproar caused by the 
previous semester’s decision, com- | 
munication between the student | 


coming more open. The student 
council is now allowed to sit in on 
decisions concerning students, but | 
will have no part in the decision- 
making process. 

Dean Kessler’s office hours are 
Tuesdays at four o’clock in 
Mergenthaler 224, and he is eager 
to talk with students about the is- 
sues at hand. 

Pack feels that “undergraduates 
have a major advantage regarding | 
the openness of the new Deans. | 
Through such communication, itis | 
hoped that the decision handed | 
down in the future will be more | 
amenable to student concerns.” 





Monitors sold 
separately. 


Display rebate 
Get a $100 rebate on a 
qualifying 17-inch or 
20-inch Apple® 
ColorSync® display 
(16.1- and 19.02 inch 
diagonal viewable 
image size). 


Get Smart Start promotion details and coupons at your campus computer center. 
Or visit the the Apple Store for Education at www.apple.com/education/store. 


© 198 Inc. All , tbe Colestene. gil ypetteck art trademarks of Apple 
comp Me he eof ate Monk Wee ream 
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As the student council finally | | 
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This year, students will once again gather to hear well-known speakers. 


This year’s MSE 
schedule announced 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 


Khan said. “We ended up with four of 


our 21 original choices, so we had to 
come up with three more. I’m happy 
what we came up with. We’ve got five 
speakers who spark intellectual debate 
and two speakers (Springerand Rollins) 
who are more for the college campus.” 
NAACP President Kweisi Mfume 
‘I'm happy what we 
came up with.We've 
got five speakers who 
Spark intellectual 
debate and two 
speakers (Springer and 


Rollins) who are more 


| for the college 


campus.” 
—OMAR KHAN, 


SYMPOSIUM CO-CHAIR 


will lead off the 1998 MSE Sympo- 


| sium on September 24. He will tackle 
| the subject of multiculturalism in 


America. 

Aftera three-week break, the Sym- 
posium picks up again with Henry 
Rollins and a speech on the power of 
the spoken word in music on Octo- 
ber 19. Jerry Springer, who will ad- 
dress television and its behavior as a 
mirror on American society, will ap- 
pear on October 22. Justice Antonin 


Scalia’s views on freedom and the ju- | 


dicial will be presented on October 
29. And rounding out the 1998 MSE 
Symposium is a joint appearance by 
Pat Buchanan and James Carville on 
November 5. They will be taking a 
political perspective on what’s wrong 
with America. 

Asis always the case with the Sym- 
posium, the co-chairs were respon- 
sible for raising all necessary funds to 
cover costs. Most ofthe money comes 
from the SAC. Fisher and Khan, keep- 
ing in the tradition of past Sympo- 
sium chairs, made substantial dona- 
tions themselves. 

Every Hopkins schooland depart- 
ment, from the School of Arts and 
Sciences to the Applied Physics Lab, 
donated to this year’s Symposium. 
“That’s important in recognizing the 
impact of the Symposium to Johns 
Hopkins,” Khan said. 

Fisher and Khan also rounded a 
grant from the Maryland Humanities 
Foundation, as well as several corpo- 
rate sponsors to pay for the 30th in- 
stallment of the MSE Symposium. 


IY HAPPENED TO 





New Greek 
Advisor 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 

| Miliken University. 

Little says that he “welcomes the 
gray” area of his experiences and be- 


; | lieves they providea solid background 
| for his new position at Hopkins. 


During this first year at Hopkins, 
Michael Little has two primary objec- 
tives — to understand Hopkins and 
to make fraternity and sorority mem- 
bers understand themselves. Little 
wants to achieve this second goal to 
the point where, eventually, he will be 
able to make himself “obsolete.” 

According to Little, Hopkins Greek 


| organizations have strength in their 


commitment to open dialogue and 
ideas. Not pointing to any organization 
in particular, or even on this campus, 


| Little wants to help the Greek organiza- 


tions work towards putting more em- 
phasis on what he considers the origi- 
nal purpose of the organizations: that 
is, commitment towards social issues, 
academics, and the acquisition of life 
skills. Most of all, Little wants Greek 


| organizationsto “bepreparedtoengaged 


in what they want for themselves.” 





As far as the issue of alcohol is 


| concerned, Little sees it as an issue 
| that isa problem only ifit allows itself 
| to become one. He points towards 


recent deaths due to alcohol poison- 
ing throughout the country asa warn- 
ing of what may occur if responsibil- 
ity is not taken. Overall, Little only 
wishes fora general concern by Greek 
organizations toward the danger of 
alcohol, not for the abolishment of it. 

Little is uncertain as to his stance 
about the possibility of a new frater- 
nity, Delta Sigma Phi, coming to uni- 
versity, although the decision ulti- 
mately rests with the Interfraternity 
Council, which is composed of mem- 
bers of Hopkins’ fraternity organiza- 


| tions. He would prefer to lay a “good 


foundation” with respect to the situ- 
ations of existing fraternities. Little 
does support the idea of a new soror- 
ity organization coming to Hopkins 


)}and hopes to work with the 


Panhellenic council to these ends. 

In a few years, Little hopes to see 
Greek organizations here at Hopkins 
have a clear idea about themselves 
and their goals, and encourages any 
student, not just fraternity and soror- 
itymembers, to come voice their con- 
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On the third floor of Bloomberg, 
behind unsuspiciousdoorsliesthelabo- 
ratory of Dr. C.L. Chien. The goings- 
on in this lab would make for good 
science fiction, but fortunately there is 
little fiction to be dealt with when enter- 
ing the lab. From metastable solids to 
nano-wires, Dr. Chien's lab produces 
the outstanding. 

Metastable solids are compounds 
that exist in an intermediate state 
which is neither solid nor liquid, and 
cannot be produced under conven- 
tional methods. Nano-wires are long 
chains of atoms that have an ability to 
conduct electrical current. 

The researchers can create a wide 
spectrum of exotic materials and mo- 
lecular structures using an apparatus 
knownasa sputtering chamber. First, 
they start with either a mixture of 
metallic compounds they mix them- 
selves or just use an already made 
disk of material. Then usinga method 
called sputtering, they dislodge at- 
oms from the sample or target they 
had created by bombarding it with 
energy. The dislodged atoms vapor- 

ize and some attach to a substrate, 
producinga thin film that can be mea- 
sured and analyzed using equipment 
in the lab. In Dr. Chien's lab, the typi- 
cal substrate used is silicon. The sub- 
strate is basically a flat disk that pro- 
vides an appropriate surface for the 
vaporized material to adhere to. Once 
the sputtering process is completed, 
the film on the substrate is tested to 
verify that it contains the expected 
molecular structure. For this verifi- 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Sputtering out new materials 





New materials can help build even smaller motors 


cation an x-ray diffractometeris used, 
which is capable of measuring and 
quantifying sizes and types of crys- 
tals. Once it has been verified that the 
expected material was accurately fab- 
ricated, more detailed measurements 
can be taken to determine some of its 
physical properties. 

Using a Super-Conducting Quan- 
tum Interference Device (SQUID), 
the researchers can measure the ef- 
fects in the material on the order of 
the size of an atom. This provides a 
wealth of useful data on the structure 
of the material, which in turn can 
yield information relating some of 
the physical properties. Other tests 
can be conducted that measure more 
quantities about the material. These 
tests can determine facts about the 
sputtered film such as how it inter- 
acts with light and its response to vari- 
ous intense magnetic fields. The pri- 
mary purpose is to explore the realm 
of new materials in a systematic man- 


ner that will provide other research- 
ers the ability to engineer new tech- 
nologies. For example, Dr. Chien is 
able to produce alloys that have tra- 
ditionally been unattainable by con- 
ventional means. The alloys are re- 
ferred to as metastable alloys and are 
produced by a rapid quenching pro- 
cesses. Rapid quenching is the pro- 
cess by which a gas is rapidly cooled, 
yielding various crystalline or amor- 
phous structures. These metastable 
alloys have new physical properties 
and are of keen interest in the devel- 
opment of new technologies, such as 
new super-conductors, nano-tech- 
nology, atomicmachines, anda whole 
variety of unimagined future innova- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly, the research con- 
ducted in Dr. Chien's lab and similar 
labs around the world will open the 
way for new and more efficient tech- 
nologies as wellas increasing the qual- 
ity of existing technologies. 
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SCIENCEBRIEFS 


Spaceport closer to 


- operation with new 
investment 


The nation's third commercial 
spaceport has its first major private 
investor, and officials say that means 
they are closer to raising the $12 mil- 
lion needed for the project. 

Gov. Jim Gilmore announced the 


investment by Reston-based DynCorp 


on Monday at a ribbon-cutting cer- 


| emony for the Commercial Spaceport 


Launch Padat the Virginia Space Flight 
Center on Wallops Island. 

The rocket launching pad will be 
complete by Oct. 15, and officials ex- 
pect the first satellite to be launched 
in 2000. DynCorp, a technology com- 
pany, hasacontract torun the center. 

“I see a new Virginia emerging as 
a symbol of technological freedom 
and liberty for the next millennium,” 
Gilmore said. “The future is here to- 
day on Wallops Island.” 

Gilmoresaidthespaceportwill bring 
300 new jobs to the Eastern Shore, an 
economically depressed region. 

NASA Administrator Daniel S. 
Goldin called the spaceport project a 
“space program at its very best.” 

The Virginia Space Flight Center 
is located at one end of NASA's Wal- 
lops Flight Facility on a sandy barrier 
island. It is the product of a partner- 
ship among the state, Old Dominion 
University, Virginia's Center for In- 
novative Technology, NASA and pri- 
vate industry. The Virginia Commer- 
cial Space Flight Authority, a state 


Germ warfare in your country and home 


o you make a point 
of buying "antibac- 
terial” products? In 
the past few years 
American markets 
have been bombarded with products 
labeled as antibacterial. According to 
a New York Times article by Martin 
Douglas, on August 17,1997, "More 
than three times more anti-germ prod- 


_ ucts were introduced last year [1996] 


, 
* 


than in 199; 


.." That is a pretty big in- 
crease. And these products aren't just 
cleaning agents such as hand soap, 
although the same article cites anti- 
bacterial soap sales in 1996 as sur- 
passing 500 million dollars in the U.S. 
Antibacterial products actually run the 
gamut from antibacterial ballpoint pens 
to sneakers, from Brillo pads to certain 
"germ-fighting" Hasbro toys, and from 
soap to peppermint foot spray. Itseems 
as if "antibacterial" has been added to 
thatlistofconsumerbuzz-words, which 
includes"allnatural" and"organic", that 
help consumers choose from the al- 
most infinite number of brands of sus- 
piciously similar-looking products. 

It may be a great marketing strat- 


MAUREENDAVIDSON- 
WELLING 
EARTHSHAKING 


egy, but is buying "antibacterial" al- 
ways a good thing? I'm not so sure. In 
the past few years, our awareness of 
the hazards that germs present has 
been heightened by movies such as 
Outbreak, the attempted germ attacks 
by the obscure Japanese cult Aum 
Shinrikyo in the early 1990s, and the 
very rare cases of "flesh-eating" bac- 
teria. Certainly, all of the marketing 
strategies which encourage a sort of 
low-level awareness that unspecified 
environmentalhealth hazards exist,and 
which suggest that ourbestway to avoid 
them is through purchasing items that 
guard you from, kill, or filter them out 
the environment, have encouraged the 
consumption of antibacterial prod- 
ucts. However, are germs really al- 
ways a problem? 

We exist with germs in our daily 


lives, millions upon millions of them. 
And, grossas it may be, every time we 
blow our noses we are confronted 
with evidence of the germs in our 
environment. However, except forthe 
common cold, or the occasional food- 
poisoning, we aren't bothered by 
them very much. At such a low level 
of risk, it would seem to me that there 
might be little or no value to buying 
some antibacterial products. We may 
actually be doing ourselves and our 
environment some unnecessary dam- 
age . Take the common cold, for in- 
stance. We all get it, from time to time, 
but it isn't, except under extreme con- 
ditions, deadly. However, that has not 
always been the case. Soon after Co- 
lumbus came to the Americas, the com- 
mon cold was passed on to certain in- 
digenous populations. And, although 
numbers vary, the common cold es- 
sentially killed a lot of people, simply 
because their immune systems had 
never been exposed to it before. Expo- 
sure to germs is a necessary part of 
developing a healthy immune system, 
anda necessary part ofinteracting with 
the environment. If we were to com- 


pletely isolate ourselves from the germs 
in the environment (although I don't 
think this is possible), it is possible that 
we might eventually stop being resis- 
tant to some of the germs which we 
currently consider benign. 

So basically, as consumers, we 
need to think twice about being taken 
in by marketing strategies that play off 
environmental anxiety. There are hu- 
man pathogens in the environment, 
but, at least in the United States, they 
are probably not the ones you are go- 
ing to be killing with antibacterial 
Brillo pads. And, overwhelming 
amounts ofantibacterial products may 
be more harmful than not. This does 
not, however, mean that you shouldn’t 
wash your hands or ever use antibacte- 
rial soap. Half of the progress made in 
increasing life expectancy and human 
health has been a result of increased 
levels of personal and public sanita- 
tion. Definitely, wash your hands and 
clean regularly. However, perhaps for 
most of the stuff, for the ballpoint pens, 
the cars, the general household clean- 
ing products and the toys, the non-anti- 
bacterial brands will do. 





Beam me up Eugene (eventually) 


J.R.PARSONS JR. 


WEBSITE OF THE 
WEEK 


_ Lugging a backpack around cam- 
pus is a real drag, especially since I 
moved into the Homewood and have 
to live out of my bag. So I was think- 
ing in my sort of casual disconnected 
way about how to make it lighter, 
when I remembered a website I saw 
overthesummer on my blazing 14.4K 
modem connection. It's called "The 
Quantum Cavorite," and you can find 

_ it at http://www. inetarena.com/~no- 





__ etic/pls/gravity.html 


pay 
oe 
“ 


a 1 
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ie 


It's going to make life a lot easier 
someday. The point of the page is 
pasically that gravity can be modi- 
It's not easy, it's not cheap, and 
'snotvery efficient yet, butit works... 
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Everything you ever wanted to know about antigravity can be found at 
http://www. inetareana.com/~noetic/pls/gravity.html. 


day equivalent, which acts on the 
quantum level he thinks. If you're a 
Materials Science major, a physicist, 
or a hard-core engineer of any sort, 
you might want to actually read his 
paper, although I really can't guaran- 
tee how much of the process you'll 
understand, = E 

The website outlines in great de- 
tail exactly what Podkletnov did be- 
fore the University kicked him out 
for "trivial research." (X-Files fans 
the University kept his lab 
ipment and may or may not have 

lit. 1 










discovery, including partial verifica- 
tion of his results (a huge step) by 
scientists from India, England, and 

_ Ohio, NASA's work in this area is the 
most complete and exhaustive; they're 

~ working ona bigger, better, more bad- 
ass version of the one-inch device that 
Podkletnovy built. “] 
It's important to note the distinc- 
tion between a device that "lifts" ob- 
jects--such as a propeller or a super- 
conducting magnet and Podkletnov's 
gravity modification device. 












Sarit penpey claims that 
"gravity is reduced "an i rminate » 
distance’ above the machine, 
Picture a column of space above 
a small metal square. Under this 


square are 100 Podkletnoy ma 
chines al aligned with each ot 


Any item placed anywhere above 
this square would weigh 13% of its 
normal Earth weight; I'd weigh 
about 23 pounds. If a skyscraper's 
elevator shafts were placed above 
Podkletnov machines, the owners 
would save thousands of dollars, 
and high-speed elevators would be 
limited only by human tolerances 
to high accelerations. 

Imagine aircraft using a quarter of 
the fuel that they use today; picture 
astronauts training in reduced grav- 
ity. Think about Michael Jordan 
training in increased gravity before 
his next comeback. 

So it's a pretty cool site, I think. 
The links are everywhere, and they 
do exactly what links are supposed to 
do, they give the info-hungry home- 
grown nuclear physicist more details 
without burdening the casual reader. 
Go ahead and dig a little, though. 
There're some cool stuff buried one 
or two layers deep! Pictures and dia- 
grams attached to reports give a 


good idea of the process, and there's. 


enough data on hand that an inter- 


ested MatSci major who was short 


on credits might be able to do a 
senior thesis for credit, trying to 
reconstruct this experiment on a 


‘budget-friendly scale. 


Can we produce true antigravity? I 
don't know, but like I said, it could 


make life a lot cooler—not that I 


would stop complaining about how 
heavy my booksare, 


4 


Questions or comments? Ideas for fu- 

ture websites of the week? Blueprints | — 
for a working Podkletnov machine or | _ 
this week's ECE lab? Send 'em to” 





ASSOCIATED PRESS 


agency, developed the center. 

The center was founded in 1995 
and has raised $7.5 million. The 
launch pad cost $3 million—$1.3 
million from the federal government 
and $1.7 million from the state, said 
Billie Reed, an Old Dominion Uni- 
versity engineer and one of the flight 
authority's two full-time employees. 

The $4.5 million from DynCorp 
will be used for additional construc- 
tion and to run the spaceport. 

“This is a business deal,” said Paul 
V. Lombardi, president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of DynCorp, which has 
16,000 employees worldwide and $1 
billion in annual revenue, “We 
wouldn't put money into a project if 
we didn't expect a return on our 1n- 
vestment.” 

Reedsaid the projectisstill $4.5 million 
short of its $12 million goal, and officials 
hope to get a federal loan for the money. 

The flight center began building 
the launch pad with a concrete deck 
in March. Next, the center will builda 
200-foot service tower with room for 
payload and satellite work. 

Reed said the spaceport will be 
ideal for communications satellites 
and satellites that use remote sensing 
technology to track objects. 

Reed said the flight center has an 
understanding with Lockheed Martin 
to launch nine satellites, but the agree- 
ment has not been finalized. The con- 
tract would be worth $5.5 million. 

The federal government has li- 
censed two other commercial space- 
ports, the California Spaceport at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base and 
Spaceport Florida at Cape Canaveral. 


Dupont forms 
research alliance to 
develop wheat 
varieties 


DuPont on Monday announced a 
research alliance with two British 
laboratories to develop new wheat and 
grain varieties. 

The company will team up with 
The John Innes Centre and The 
Sainsbury Laboratory, both located in 
Norwich, England, as well as with Plant 
Bioscience, the management company 
for thetwo institutions. Financialterms 
of the agreement were not disclosed. 

Research from the alliance will be 
commercialized through DuPont's 
Wheat Enterprise, which was estab- 
lished this year and includes the 
company's Cereal Innovation Cen- 
tre, based in Cambridge, England. 
The center develops cereal-derived 
ingredients for food manufacturing, 
health care and other industries. 

The agreement allows DuPont to 
use the work of molecular biologists 
at the institutions and could lead to 
improved wheat grain quality and the 
development of disease-resistant 
strains of wheat, the company said in 
a statement. 

DuPont wants to refocus its ef- 
forts in life sciences and agricultural 
products. 

Earlier this year, the company an- 
nounced it would purchase Merck & 
Co.'s share in a joint pharmaceutical 
operation and sell its petroleum sub- 
sidiary, Conoco, to concentrate on 
life sciences and other segments. 

Last year, it announced it would 
spend dlrs 1.7 billion to buy a 20 per- 
cent stake in Pioneer Hi-Bred Inter- 
national Inc., the world's largest seed 
corn company. : 

Monsanto Co., one of DuPont's 
chief rivals in the chemical industry, 
has spun off its chemical business to 
concentrate on agricultural products 
and biotechnology, including plans 
to acquire DeKalb Genetics Corp., 
Cargill Inc.'s international seed op- 
erations and Plant Breeding Interna- 
tional Cambridge Ltd. 

DuPont operates in 70 countries 
and has 98,000 employees worldwide. 


Police technology 
increases efficiency 


In 1937, Indiana State Police offic- 
ers rolled over Hoosier roads and 
highways in two-door Chevy cruis- 
ers, shiny black beauties with round 
chrome headlights and soft bench 
seats. | : -~ 

Inside there was a switch for the 
heat, hand cranks for the windows 


trol—is now the state police vehicle of 
choice. The newest cruisers feature op. 
board laptop computers with cellular 
modems and messaging capabilities 
Welcome to modern-day law ep. 
forcement, a world of high technol 
ogy and high expectations. From the 
field to the evidence lab, the wa 
Indiana's top cops do things has be. 
come more accurate, more efficient 
and, in some ways, more fun, 

Mark Keisler, a firearms examinet 
and criminalist in the ISP's Labora. 
tory Division, has seen considerable 
changessincehecameon boardin 1986, 

“When | first came here they never 
even talked about having computers 
in cars,” he says. “That was just in the 
movies.” tt 

Now Keisler sits in his lab at the 
ISP's Indianapolis Post and marvels 
at the microscopes and computers 
around him. A big part of what he 
does involves examining bullet shel] 
casings that are found at crimescenes, 

When a gun's firing pin strikes a 
bullet, it leaves a unique mark on the 
bullet casing. So if casings from two 
or more crime scenes are found, and 
theyall have the same firing pin mark, 
investigators know the crimes are re- 
lated. 

Keisler explains that investigators 
used to photograph shell casings, 
blow the photos up to poster-sizeand 
hang them on a wall, staring at them 
for hours until they found similari- 
ties. 

Nowa microscope is hooked upto 
a digital camera, The camera takes4 
picture of the magnified shell casing 
and feeds it into an FBI database pro- 
gram called “Drugfire.” y 

The program checks the shell cas- 
ing against all others that have been 
entered statewide and shows any sus- 
pected matches. It can also run checks 
against casings from other states that 
use the same program. 

Keisler says this technology has 
led to more than 20 matches in Indi- 
ana since the fall of 1995. And that, he 
says, means that criminals are being 
taken off the streets faster. 

When it comes to picking a fugi- 
tive criminal off the street—or out of 
a field or wooded area—Lt. Craig 
Ralstin has a distinct edge. His Long 


_ Ranger IIThelicopteris equipped with 


a $100,000 infrared camera that lets 
him pull back the shade of darkness. 

Standing next to his $1 million 
chopper, Ralstin explains that the 
Forward Looking Infra-Red (FLIR) 
unit mounted on the aircraft's under- 


belly detects heat radiating from any ie 


person or object and turns it into a 
picture. So a hot-blooded crook ina 
cornfield is easy to pick out. . 
“Because he's radiating heat, it's 
like the guy's waving a flag at you,” he. 
says, Zooming the FLIR into a nearby 
parking lot. “Darkness means noth- 
ing to this.” rh 
The camera is controlled by what 
looks like a computer joystick and 
the images are displayed on a green- _ 
tinted screen inside the helicopter. 
Ralstin says the FLIR has increased 
the efficiency of police searches. H | 
Before, a chopper would just scan - 


an area with a searchlight while foot - 
patrols scoured the ground. Nowthe — - 


FLIR can survey an entire area 
quickly indicate whether ground 
crews are wasting their time. 5 
“It's a lot more efficient use of the 
guys you've got,” Ralstin says. 
Theuniformed guys on the ground 
are seeing improvements as well. I 
spokesman Dave Bursten opens | 
cruiser door and proudly displa 
$4,000 Packard Bell laptop. The m 
chines allow troopers to run che 
on a person's license and plates elec= 
tronically, ee 
“Tt can shave off two to three min- _ 
utes on response times,” Bursten says, 
clicking an icon on the laptop's color _ 
screen. “Two or three minutes sot : 


sound like a big deal, until you find : 
out the guy is wanted or dangerous.” 2 
The issue of communication is 








important to ISP Superintendent Mel 
Carraway. By 1999, he hopes to pur- 
chase a statewide communicatio 
system that will allow all of Indian 
law enforcementagencies to talk be 
and forth and share electronic dat 
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EDITORIALS 


Success of Hopkins Initiative 
signals changing focus of policy 


We applaud the Administration’s recent suc- 
cess in surpassing the lofty fund-raising targets 
established through the Hopkins Initiative. The 
new goal for the year 2000 stands at $1.2 billion 
which will add an additional $300 million to the 
current total of $900 million. 

Mostofthe additional funds willbe earmarked 
for financial aid and fellowships in all schools at 
Hopkins. The influx of funds into these pro- 
grams will be a step in the right direction as it 
hopes to alleviate the financial burden of attend- 
ing a private research institute. 

Thankfully, Hopkins has decided to reassess 
its priorities and make the mostefficient use ofits 
endowment return. After all, a university is only 
as good as the students it supports. 

While the aim of boosting the financial aid 
program isa bold stab at reform, it comes on the 
heels of other institutes. Substantial readjust- 
ment in aid capabilities at comparable universi- 
ties has perhaps sparked action on the part of 


Hopkins. Hopefully, the Administration is not 
adhering to external policy and using it as a 
template for change here. 

Itis just as important for Hopkins to improve 
its financial aid program in order to stay com- 
petitive with other high-caliber colleges. After 
all, the business of running a university is just 
that: a business. 

Hopkins shouldalso keep in mind that num- 
bers are just numbers, and that although fund- 
raising targets have been exceeded, real change 
comes from direct impact on the student body. 
Efforts must be made to perform due dili- 
gence on student needs on a case-by-case ba- 
sis. 

Byassuring increases in financial aid, Hopkins 
has made a refreshing commitment to assess 
and tackle undergradute needs. 

It is our sincere hope that this momentum of 
positive reform continues through all avenues 
of University policy. 


Take advantage of what the 
MSE Symposium has to offer 


Starting September 24 through November 5, 
such high profile persons such as Jerry Springer 
and Henry Rollins will speak on the podium at 
Shriver Hall for the MSE Symposium. Although 
there’s little doubt that Jerry Springer will be 
facing a packed crowd, we are still to wonder 
about the students’ reactions to the rest of the 
speakers. This is not to downplay neither the 
quality nor the “crowd draw” ability of the speak- 
ers. In fact, the Symposium offers quite a wealth 
of speakers: Kwiesi Mfume, President and CEO 
of NAACP; Patricia Ireland, President of NOW; 
Justice Anton Scalia, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court; and the list goes on. Rather, the 
question is: Will Hopkins students take advan- 
tage of the opportunities that such efforts, as the 
MSE Symposium, provides? 

Last year’s MSE Symposium shows that stu- 
dents did take advantage, at least for such speak- 
ers as Jesse Jackson. Students attended the lec- 
tures to listen, to voice their opinions, or to even 


down right argue and offend and be offended. 
And that is great! Students should definitely 
continue to participate and support such pro- 
grams that call for public discourse. 

Hopkins, as teaching institutions should, pro- 
vides opportunities for students to meet the 
movers and the shakers, so to speak, and to 
actually engage in discussion with them about 
issues—controversial, pressing or just interest- 
ing. To note, the number of students attending 
the lectures does not necessarily correspond to 
the success nor to the quality of experience that 
the students could draw from them. However, 
students can show support by attending, espe- 
cially when the success ofa program could effect 
not only its continuance but could also have 
ramifications for other similar programs that 
are yet to be realized. 

Besides, it’s free and it’s right at Shriver 
Hall. There’s really no reason not to go, is 
there? 





Who are we? Trying to answer the 
question of American identity 


Pluribus Unum. From 
many, one. The phrase 
inscribed on the U.S. dol 
lar describes perfectly the 
. American experience of 
the last decade. Inspired by the so- 
cial movements of the 1960’s, 
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sire for upward mobility in soci- 
ety consequently leads to an ex- 
tremely competitive atmosphere 
where each individual strives to bet- 
ter themselves. 

This competitive nature is no- 
where more evident than in the cap- 





fe; 







Americans are recognizing their 
cultural, ethnic, and intellectual di- 
versity. They are expressing pride 
in who they are as both citizens and 
individuals. 
_ The United States has arrived 
at a unique and pivotal crossroads 
in the modern history of civiliza- 
tion. Never before have so many 
ways of life converged, so quickly, 
upon one destination. Indeed, at 
the start of a new millenium, the 
great social experiment set forth 
in the Constitution faces its great- 
est test. 
“ The dichotomy of national 
identity and personal autonomy 
raises a momentous question: 
does diversity threaten to tear 
American unity apart, or does it 
promise an unprecedented syn- 
ergy? 

In spite of numerous differences 
between Americans of many cul- 
tures and backgrounds, the Ameri- 
can shares much with his fellow citi- 

zens. With such a multitude of 
complex commonalities, it is not 
possible to discuss each and every 
one of them. However, a discussion 


__ of the most pervasive characteristic 


of American society is necessary. 


«The values or ideals that bind 


Su 4 Americans together are far more 


nereal than race or religion. 
merica is essentially an immigrant 


nation. What separates Americans 
from their counterparts overseas is 
a conscious effort to self-actualize 
and a desire for upward mobility. 
This is more than evident in the 
idea of rags to riches and the con- 
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The values or ideals 
that bind Americans 
together are far more 
ethereal than race or 
religion. 





cept of the American Dream. 
Throughout history, the specifics 
of the American Dream have 
changed from generation to gen- 
eration. For example, in the 1950's, 
the Dream was to get married, have 
two children, and live in the sub- 
urbs with a white picket fence en- 
closing a neatly trimmed green 
lawn. 

Although this ideal cannot be 
used to describe the American 
Dream of today, the concept re- 
mains unchanged — to prosper eco- 
nomically, move up the socioeco- 


-nomic ladder, and hopefully, 


achieve true happiness. The de- 
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tivation of an entire society by 
sports. Few countries place as 
strong an emphasis on athletics at 
the high school, or even college or 
university, levels; here, infants able 
to crawl quickly are introduced to 
Little League. 

Sport represents the ultimate 
level playing field on which suc- 
cesses are determined exclusively 
by personal effort or motivation. 
The world of sport seems to be an 
idealization ofa society that doesn’t 
operate on the same principles. 

Discussion of national identity 
and the American self-image is just 
beginning to trickle into the print 
and news media. Unfortunately, 
the issue of national identity is 
more important now than ever 
before. The United States, the only 
remaining superpower, is beinglooked 
upon by the nations of the world as a 
society to be modeled after. 

As we propel ourselves into the 
next millennium it becomes in- 
creasingly important to identify 
the characteristics of American 
society that are so desperately 
sought after; the very same char- 
acteristics that were responsible 
for America’s rise to power on the 
global stage. 

Omar Khan is the co-Chairman of 
the MSE Symposium this year. 





Our stupidity lost us our priviledges; 
The policy may impact student safety 


opkins students must 

finally face the conse- 

quences from some of 

their irresponsible ac- 

tions, Though contro- 
versial, the recent closing of the Beach 
reflects the growing and disturbing 
trend of lethal drinking both at 
Hopkins and most other colleges na- 
tionwide. The deans’ decision was ap- 
propriate. However, without another 
outlet for an inevitable activity by 
college students, i.e. drinking, this de- 
cision may exacerbate an already deli- 
cate problem. 

When during the first week of 
the last school year an individual 
became intoxicated to the point of 
hospitalization, I cautioned both the 
student body and the offending fra- 
ternity to beware of the repercus- 
sions of this and other events. 
Thankfully, this student survived 
her exploit, despite having a BAC 4 
times the legal limit. However, with 
a new law passed by Parris 
Glendenning holding deans directly 
liable for all alcohol related injuries 
on campus property, her irrespon- 
sibility as well as her suppliers’ con- 
tributed to this legislation that ulti- 
mately caused the Beach closing. 

An important fact to keep in 
mind is that Hopkins security does 
notrelish inits current task. Though 
students are permitted on the Beach, 
Hopkins security officers do not 
wish to work overtime to stop the 
activity of drinking on the Beach. 
However, the deliberate destruction 
of University property, litter on the 
beach, and dangerous situations 
caused by such activity mandates 
their presence to assuage the 
administration’s concerns regard- 
ing liability, as well as the 
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University’s compelling interest to 
protect its property. 

The snag in this wholesale de- 
fense or, to be more precise, acqui- 
escence to University dicta, lies in 
the University’s tacit failure to pro- 
tect its students. To my knowledge, 
the Beach has never been a venue 
for an alcohol related injury or hos- 
pitalization. Certainly, it has not 
been so to the degree that off-cam- 
pus locations such as fraternity 
houses would be renowned. It 
would seem that the most prudent 
course of action concerning an un- 
stoppable activity would be to 
monitor that activity closely. The 
establishment of E-Level testifies to 
that effect. That we put trust in the 
judgment of fraternity brothers to 
monitor the drinking of inexperi- 
enced individuals practically beck- 
ons for adverse occurrences. 

Hopkins must realize that drink- 
ing on the Beach is an unfortunate 


consequence of many factors. Not 
least of these factors is the law that 
rolls up Baltimore streets at 2 a.m. 
Allowing establishments that moni- 
tor responsible drinking, like PJ’s 
on Charles Street, to remain openat 
least until 4 a.m. would curb Beach 
traffic and keep students safe. Fur- 
thermore, the only place large 
enough to absorb the crowd that 
congregates after closing time is the 
Beach. Its shelter from the Balti- 
more City Police makes it a perfect 
haven for Hopkins students. 

I fear that the closing of the Beach 
will not be a positive for Hopkins 
students overall. Arrests have al- 
ready occurred, and with this band 
of Baltimore City Northern District 
officers foaming at the mouth to 
apprehend “stupid Hopkins stu- 
dents,” as one said, this decision 
may damage the image of a presti- 
gious university. Nevertheless, 
Hopkins students, with their der- 
elict behavior and reckless disre- 
gard for Hopkins property, lost their 
right to the Beach. Perhaps they will 
find another safe place to socialize 
where drinking can be monitored 
and safety can again be assured. 











New policy puts a damper on Hopkins 
social life and is a danger to students 


icture this. Two individu- 
als (for our purposes we'll 
call them Mary and Bob) 
meet on the beach. Upon 
realizing that they are both 
freshmen BMEs, they fall madly in 
love. They live happily ever after, 
complete with a wedding, car pay- 
ments, a mortgage, kids, house in the 
suburbs, etc. Okay, the fantasy’s over. 
These two lovebirds are destined to a 
college life of bleak emptiness — af- 
ter all, they are BMEs. The beach is no 
longer the happy place that it once 
was. Ifyou need proof of this, just ask 
the average freshman abouttheir “ori- 
entation hook-up”... .far too many of 
them managed to retain their inno- 
cence through those first few days of 
their college life. Such a waste... 

Is this somewhat contrived and 
exaggerated? Yes. Allkidding aside, 
however, there are some serious is- 
sues with the restrictions that have 
been placed on the Beach. Let’s dis- 
cuss drinking and driving. Now that 
Ihave entered the elevated ranks of 
the sophomore class, I have noticed 
that many of my fellow classmates 
have returned this year with cars. 
Keep in mind that the behavior of 
the sophomore class last year is ru- 
mored to be one of the driving forces 
behind our new restricted lifestyle. 
(An RA once told me that my class 
had more alcohol poisonings in the 
first month of school than most 
classes have in an entire year.) So 
now these people are armed with 
2000 lb. death machines. Brilliant. 
No matter how stupid or drunk, no 
one is going to drive to the Beach. It 
is more tempting to take that chick- 
enticing BMW to Rootie Kazooties 
or Fells Point. I hope I am wrong, 
but the closing of the Beach could 
have a seriously negative effect on 
the drinking and driving statistics 
of Charles Village. 

- Aslightly less morbid effect of the 
policy is a continuously declining 
sociallife. Besides making current stu- 
dents miserable, this will also be 
viewed as a negative aspect of the 
school to incoming freshman. If the 


administration thinks that students ° 


walking around with their heads hung 
low, mourning the loss of the Beach is 
not going to have an effect on their 
precious admissions pool, then they 
are sadly mistaken. 

Now that we all agree that the 
Beach policy is a bad thing, how can 
we fix it? I will give you a hint: 
Streaking through President 


Brody’s garden every night until the _ 
policy is changed is not an appro- 


priate answer. (If it was however, I 
would nominate the guy’s swim 


team... Now that would bea social 


event worth attending!) The admin- 
istration needs to know that we are 
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not happy. Remember intersession 
credits? They are back. We did that. 
We got noisy, and the people at the 
top listened. We can do it again. 





We got noisy, and the 
people at the top 
listened. We can do it 
again. But we need to 
give the deans 
something to listen to. 





There is one problem though — we 
need to give the administration 
something worth listening to. Re- 
member when you were a little kid 
and you did something stupid? Your 
parents probably took away some 


privileges, but as you grew more 
mature and proved that you could 
handle it, they gave them back, 
right? Well, underage drinkingona _ 
university campus with an admin- 
istration that looks the other way is 
definitely a privilege. If we can prove 
that we are more mature, then we 
can provide the administration with 
drastically lowered alcohol-poison- 
ing rates — particularly with regard 
to pre-frosh. (This is important: If 
you hosta pre-frosh, you ARE baby- 
sitting.) In other words if we behave 
ourselves, we might have a basis for 
trying to persuade the deans to 
slowly relax their policy. As it is 
right now, they are forced to answer 
questions about why we drank our- 
selves into oblivion last year, and 
how could they have let sucha thing 
happen. 

Let me leave you with one last 
thought. The essence of the Beach 
was not the alcohol, but rather it 
was the people. We were intelligent 
enough to get in here. There is no 
reason why we need large amounts 
of alcohol to enjoy ourselves. Next 
weekend, stop by, you never know 
who might show up. ‘ 
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ne of the characteristic 

things about life at JHU 

is how racially divided 

campus is. No one re- 

ally knows how it got 
that way. Some people, heathens such 
as myself, suggest that the insane 
number of cultural groups has had 
something to do with it. Others say 
that it’s just the way people are, and 
that the aforementioned groups help 
alleviate the problem. Either way, is- 
sues and opinions on campus fre- 
quently have a racial overtone to 
them. In some cases, rivalries develop 
between these cultural groups on 
campus, and a ridiculous amount of 
name-calling ensues (the “Culture 
Wars”). 

What is the state of racial dis- 
course today? In any discussion in- 
volving racial issues, one can stick 
his or her nose into the air and pro- 
claim to the world from on high 
that so-and-so is a racist. Calling 
someone out asa racist/witch/what- 
ever is the social equivalent of 
chunking a. 50-megaton bomb of 
bad shit at them. The only defense 
tothis sort of thing isto turn around 
and accuse your accuser. So, when 
the fight (“discourse”) is over, ev- 
eryone involved is covered in shit 
and feels really angry at the person 
who accused them. This solves 
nothing, and just reinforces racial 
divides for everyone who fought. 

If you read the News-Letter op- 
edsection much in the last fewyears, 
you probably picked up on one of 
these frequent racial flare-ups be- 
tween some of the Jewish colum- 
nists and Arabic readers, and vice 
versa. It seemed that every other 
issue, someone was writing a col- 
umn or a letter to the editor that 
lambasted the opposing group as 
being racist, while managing to be 
completely biased itself. When a col- 
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umnist accused a group of being 
biased against another, he would of 
course have to throw in one or two 
racist remarks or stereotypes him- 
self. Why do racial discussions de- 
generate so quickly? The answer 
makes a lot of sense, but will anger 
anyone heavily involved in the “Cul- 
ture Wars.” 

All humans are basically the 
same, and work the same way. We 
like those who are like ourselves. 
LLL LO EM 


All humans are 
basically the same, and 
work the same way. 
We like those who are 
like Ourselves. 





This holds true for everything about 
a person: Common interests, 
breathing patterns, body move- 
ments, posture, tone of voice, and 
color of skin. If you are shown a 
picture of a person who closely re- 
sembles you and a picture of a per- 
son who does not, you will like the 
similar one better. Most racist view- 
points unconsciously evolve out of 
this principle, assuming that the 
racist in question has had little con- 
tact with the victimized race. Those 
racists who actually get to know a 
member of the hated race usually 
rationalize their friendship by say- 
ing that the friend is the exception 
to the rule (This is called excep- 
tional racism). One of the most 


Racism at Hopkins: Like 


likes lik 
closely held beliefs in America to- 
day is that some people are racist, 
while some are not. My father-has 
told me on many occasions that rac- 
ism itself is a disease of the mind; in 
reality, it is a universal truth, held 
by all peoples. 

The fact is, everyone is, in some 
way, to some degree, a racist. It’s 
hardwired into us. We constantly 
discriminate against people about 
all sorts of factors: race, class, sex, 
and age. It’s ahuman thing, univer- 
sal across all cultures, no matter 
what certain anti-Western ideo- 
logues might say. Because we evalu- 
ate other people on the basis of how 
similar they are to us, those who are 
not like us get screwed. Of course, 
some people are able to understand 
that they have these biases, and keep 
them in check. Others give into 
them. A vocal subset of that group 
considers themselves to be com- 
pletely unbiased and yet constantly 
names others as being racists. 

In thelong run, this changes noth- 
ing for the Cultural Warriors. They 
can always say that they are less racist 
than the next person, and continue to 
Fight The Good Fight in their own 
disgusting way. But their robes are 
not as white as they think, when they 
speak from on high. My opinion, to 
steal from the old Christian adage, is 
“Let he who is without sin cast the 
first stone”. After all, most people 
consider sensitivity and rational dis- 
course to be the most important thing 
in the quest to eliminate racism. Call- 
ing down another group or person as 
aracist will just polarize them against 
you, and actually inspire them to give 
into their racism. Ifeveryone stopped 
accusing each other of racism, noth- 
ing would be lost, and it could pave 
the way to actual understanding, in- 
stead of just another cycle of polar- 
ization and hate. 





Pornography in prison is an 


inalienable, but distasteful, right 


n Baltimore’s Penn Station, I 
once watched a man select his 
pornography forthe ride home. 
f First he looked at the more 
“trashy” porn, then atthe more 
“classy” porn, and then back to the 
former, which he finally purchased. 
It was an interesting process to 
witness, actually. Never having 
bought porn myself, but seeing it at 
Royal Farms and University Mini 
Mart every time I walk by the maga- 
zine rack, it really was a small learn- 
ing experience for me. At the very 
least, it makes a good story. 
Why, though, am I treating you 
_ to my singular experience with the 
porn industry? Recently, a United 
States appeal court overturned a 
ruling that prisoners can receive 
pornographic magazines despite at 
1996 law stating that no government 
funds may be used for the distribu- 
tion of sexually explicit materials or 
nudity. A lower court had ruled this 
law unconstitutional, and in viola- 
tion of the First Amendment pro- 
tecting free speech. However, fol- 
lowing the idea that looking at porn 
hinders the rehabilitation process, 
_ prisoners may no longer savor the 
_ time-honored tradition of looking 
at Penthouse to while away the lonely 
“nights, | 
The rehabilitation argument 
: by the Bureau of Prisons has 
e merit; Pornography does por- 
‘women in a very derogatory 
ay. This, perhaps, leading some 
, overalong periods of looking 
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at it, to believe women like to be 
raped, beaten and sexually mo- 
lested. This outcome, obviously, is 
a bad one. 

' It’s hard to believe, though, that 
just because of this “what if?” that 
inmates can lose one of their Con- 
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Prisoners may no 


longer savor the time- 
honored tradition of 
looking at Penthouse 
to while away the 
lonely nights. 





stitutional rights — the right to free 
speech and expression is a pivotal 
one in our society. 

Those in prison did break the 
law, and in many ways lose their 
rights — their right to personal 
freedom being the most signifi- 
cant. Just because they’re behind 
bars, though, doesn’t mean that they 
automatically lose their other rights 
as Americans. What they did, be it 


‘ 


murder or anything else, was wrong, 
but it’s just as wrong to strip some- 
one of their “inalienable rights.” It’s 
the reason that our prisons are not 
absolute pits along the American 
landscape. That would be cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

And while cable TV and weight 
rooms might be considered “too 
nice” for prisoners, it’s not really 
going too far to say that pornog- 
raphy really wouldn’t make life 
that much better for an inmate. I 
hate to say it, but I really don’t 
think that not having the magazine 
would prohibit any thoughts or be- 
haviors that it would be said to in- 
stigate. : 

While we might not like porn or 
the industry that creates it, it holds 
a special place in our society — what 
everyone claims to hate, but toler- 
ates for the sake of the First Amend- 
ment. This, of course, is the right 
thing to do, not even mentioning 
the fact that thousands of men (and 


women) across the United States . 


enjoy their subscriptions to and 
late-night purchases of Swank or 
Playboy. 

Remember Larry Flynt? The 
disgusting patriarch of Hustler 
fame? He may be deplorable, but 
he stands for one of the rights that 
everyone in this country takes ad- 
vantage of without even realizing 
it: free speech, The only unfortu- 
nate thing is that he is the poster 
boy for something so pivotal to 
Americans. 


ill Clinton and his cohorts 

in Congress have a bril- 

liant idea that will un- 

doubtedly knock your 

proverbial socks off, clear 
across the room. Partisan politics was 
pushed aside as the Democrats and 
Republicans came together to craft a 
bill so original, ground-breaking, and 
so brilliantly conceived that plans for 
a national holiday surrounding this 
legislative enterprise are already in 
the works, 

Here’s the pitch: $1 billion will be 
spent over the next five years to buy 
anti-drug television ads, which will 
be matched by free air time from the 
major networks, as well as to set up 
corporate and civic partnerships, and 
to promote participation by sports 
and entertainment figures in the ef- 
fort. This effort is being directed by 
the Office of the National Drug Con- 
trol Policy and the Partnership for a 
Drug-Free America, the original har- 
bingers of the “This is your brain on 
drugs” commercials of the late 1980’s. 

This effort is in direct response to 
reports that teenage drug use, espe- 
cially marijuana use, has been steadily 
rising since the early 1990’s. Drug War 
advocates claim that we have become 
less vigilant and more tolerant in our 
culture this decade, and that less 
money has been spent on anti-drug 
measures. They emphasize how in- 
tolerance of drug use of the 1980’s 
decreased drug use, and that if such 
action is taken again, drugs could be 
vanquished completely. 

Starting in the mid-80’s, the Part- 
nership for a Drug-Free America 
voiced the new societal approach 
through television ads, whichstressed 
a zero tolerance on drugs. The ads 
used scare tactics and lies, not science 
or truth, to promote their message. 
One ad showed a brain monitor flat- 
lining and then said that it was the 
brain wave ofa 14-year old marijuana 
user. In actuality, the brain wave was 
that of a coma patient. Another ad 
hinted that drug use turned one teen- 
ager into a gay prostitute. And we all 
remember the classic commercial 
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which told us that our brain on drugs 
was like an egg in a frying pan. What 
these messages do is make children 
think all drugs will kill them. And 
when they eventually try marijuana 
and find that nothing happens, and 
they’re fine, they move on to drugs 
that will kill them. We don’t lie and 
say that babies come from storks so 
kids won’t figure out sex; We tell the 
truth to our kids. We tell them to use 
condoms or other forms of protec- 
tion if they do have sex. We tell people 
to use a designated driver; we don’t 
try to stop all drinking. Thus we re- 
duce the harm done. If we told kids 
the truth about marijuana, that it’s 
notaddictive and that it doesn’t cause 
brain damage, but told them not to 
drive or go to school under its influ- 
ence, we could reduce the harm done. 
And they would trust us and not use 
truly dangerous drugs like heroin, 
methamphetamines or cocaine. 

So will these new ads curb drug 
use among the “young people?” Well, 
the original ads in the 1980’s did not, 
to the extent that the Drug War advo- 
cates claim they did. Drug use peaked 
in 1979. It decreased gradually in the 
80s as the teenagers of the 70s grew 
up, got jobs and decreased their drug 
use accordingly with their new re- 
sponsibilities. Their younger broth- 
ers and sisters in the 80’s learned from 
their mistakes and didn’t indulge 
quite as heavily. The new intolerant 
attitude toward drugs did contribute 
to this decrease but Europe experi- 
enced similar decreases in drug use 
and had no “Just Say No” movement 
of their own. Like a fad, heavy drug 
use went out of fashion. By 1987, drug 
use had reached its lowest point, a 
point not seen in many years. 

Congressmen and concerned citi- 
zens did not see this decrease coming 
naturally and throughout the 80’s 
fought the drug use of 1979 as if it 
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were still there. Draconian drug laws 
were passed in accordance with this 
new shift in societal attitudes. The 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act 
of 1984 (Hello George Orwell), the 
Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986, and 
the Anti-Drug Abuse Amendment 
Act of 1988, all of which instituted 
mandatory minimum sentences or 
raised penalties for drug possession, 
cultivation and trafficking. The death 
of Len Bias alone, #1 draft pick of the 
Boston Celtics who died of a cocaine 
overdose in 1986, pushed through the 
Drug Abuse Act of 1986. These new 
rules really kicked in by 1988; Part- 
nership ads started in 1986. Thus drug 
use was being fought when drug use 
was actually dwindling. Conversely, 
in 1992 when Partnership ads had 
been running for six years, when 
DARE had been educating hundreds 
of thousands of students across the 
nation about the dangers of drug use, 
when arrests for marijuana related 
offenses reached an all-time high of 
340,000, when the drug war budget 
had reached its highest mark, drug 
use among teenagers started to rise 
dramatically. It rose consistently ev- 
ery year from 1992 to 1996. Over the 
last six years the drug war budget has 
increased to over $18 billion, mari- 
juana arrests number over 640,000 a 
year, more than ever goes to anti- 
drug foundations like the Corpora- 
tion Against Drug Abuse, Center on 
Addiction Substance, the Best Foun- 
dation for a Drug-Free Tomorrow, 
and the Community Anti-Drug Coa- 
litions, to name a few. Nevertheless, 
drug use continues to inch upward. 
One ofthenewads picturesa pretty 

young waif, who holds up a frying 
pan and an egg. “Your brain,” she 
says of the egg. She crushes it with the 
frying pan. “Your brain after snort- 
ing heroin,” she adds. Shethen trashes 
the entire kitchen. “This is what you 
family goes through! And your 
friends! And your job! And your self- 
respect! And your future!” The only 
thing that has changed is the actors. 
The lies continue. And so will the 
drug use. 





Looking back on the Gulf War 


Bush's declarations, Saddam's position, and Kuwait 


addam Hussein, a man 

largely unfamiliar to the 
American public prior to 

the summer of 1990, was 
instantly thrust before the 
scrutinizing eye of every American 
and cast into infamy after his inva- 
sion of neighboring Kuwait. Today, 
Iraq is viewed as an aggressive, po- 
tentially threatening, and largely un- 
cooperative rogue nation. And why? 
Because Saddam invaded Kuwait and 
may invade again? That’s what the 
U.S. Presidency would like you to be- 
lieve. President Bush went to war with 
Iraq under the auspices of “stopping 
naked aggression.” This, of course, 
was pure bologna. The United States 
went to war over oil, and nothing 
else. That’s why 150,000 Iraqis were 
killed in the Gulf War. That’s why 
19 U.S. airmen died in a Saudi 
airbase. President Bush decided that 
our continued and uninterrupted 
supply of oil was more important 
than the well-being of a friend in 
need and the safety of U.S. troops. 
In 1980, Saddam Hussein waged 


awar on Iran’s Ayatollah that would — 


last eight years. It began with Iran’s 
attainment of Iraqi land near the 
Shatt al-Arab river in 1975. Upon 
the protest of Iraq (like Iraq would 
just give the land away, or some- 
thing) Ayatollah issued Saddam’s 
death warrant. The threats culmi- 
nated into war in 1980 and 
Ayatollah’s military had to be de- 


stroyed almost to the last man be-_ 


fore he would renounce his death 
threat on Saddam, 

During the war, the United States 
played a trivial role by supporting 
Iran during the Iran-Contra Scan- 
dal, in which the United States 
traded arms for hostages. Despite 
Iran’s acquisition of serious heavy 
weapons, it was no match for the 
superior Iraqi military, and suffered 
heavy losses. The extended war cut 
deep into the Iraqi Treasury; Iraq left 
the war in 1988 with foreign loans 
totaling nearly $80 billion, forcing 
Iraq to look for some way to alleviate 
its financial constraints. 

Iraq first looked to another enemy 
of Iran for financial assistance — Ku- 
wait. Saddam asked Kuwait to cut 
back its oil production (in order to 
help raise the price of oil and put 
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more oil revenues into Iraqi cof- 
fers) and nullify Iraq’s wartime 
debts. 

Kuwait categorically denied both 
of Iraq’s requests and even went as 
far to increase its production of oil 
past OPEC quotas. By doing so, it 
created a glut in the oil market, de- 
pressing oil prices so much that Iraq, 
which had abided by its production 
quotas, lost $89 billion dollars in oil 
revenues. Furthermore, Saddam al- 


Pos Mice Su nea a i MRS Sesh SUSAP cat eee Ta, GRE | 
President Bush went 


to war with Iraq under 
the auspices of 


_“stopping naked 


aggression.” This, of 
course, was pure 
bologna. 





leged that the increase in Kuwait’s 
oil production had come from in- 
stallations Kuwait had set up on Iraqi 
land, representing a loss of $3 bil- 
lion in future oil production. 
Kuwait’s indifference to the eco- 
nomic plight of Iraq and its unwill- 
ingness to engage in any form of 
political moderation amounted to 
what Saddam compared to “stab- 
bing Iraq in the back with a poi- 
soned dagger.” Kuwait’s defiant re- 
sponse to Iraq’s financial need 
vindicated Saddam’s past percep- 
tion of Kuwait as a parasitic nation 
thriving off of Iraq’s sacrifices. It 
was also viewed as a personal af- 
front to Saddam from a relatively 
minor neighbor, as the Kuwaitis did 


not treat Saddam with the respect 


he felt he commanded. Despite 
Saddam’s numerous warnings, Ku- 
wait remained uncooperative, 
throwing Iraq pointedly accusatory 


remarks and continually surpass- 
ing production quotas. 

With the defeat of Iran, Iraq had 
successfully quelched Fundamental- 
ist tendencies in the Middle East that 
not only threatened to spread to Iraq 
and every other Middle East nation, 
but to the United States as well. To 
this end, Saddam asserted that the 
United States should have been quite 
thankful. The U.S. Ambassador to 
Baghdad agreed and even gave 
Saddam a “green light” to invade Ku- 
wait and secure Kuwaiti financial of- 
ficers. With the support of the U.S. 
and later Russia, Iraq sent 100,000 
troops and 300 tanks into Kuwait on 
the night of August 1, 1990, in an 
overnight blitzkrieg. Within 36 hours 
of the invasion, Saddam announced 
that an “agreement” had been 
reached, and pledged the removal 
of Iraqi troops by August 5, “unless 
something emerges that threatens 
the security of Kuwait and Iraq.” . 

President Bush, startled by the 
realization that not only did Iraq 
control Kuwait but also one of the 
worlds largest oil reserves, decided 
to send troops to Saudi Arabia on 
August 8 (three days after Iraq be- 
gan disengaging militarily from 
Kuwait) under the assertion that the 
troops would prevent the spread of 
Iraqi aggression. ‘ 

Faced with the American action, 
Saddam shifted strategies. He felt 
that an unconditional pullout from 
Kuwait as demanded by Bush would 
signal weakness and failure. As a 
result, Saddam halted the remova 
of Iraqi troops from Kuwait and 
hunkered down in anticipation of 
an all-out war. . Yaad 

Had events been allowed to play 
out without American intervention, 
the destruction of Kuwait and Iraq _ 
could very well have been averted. 
Press accounts of the war alleged 


that Saddam suddenly, and without 


reason, invaded Kuwait for its oil — 


reserves, when in fact, that was the 
dogmatic explanation of President 
Bush, aps iede 


[nigh « ee a 
In all issues of fairness, it is clear — 


that Saddam was cheated during the 


Gulf War. Likeathiefinamarket,we __ 
yell“THIEF!” todrawattentionaway 
from ourselves and onto some hap- 


- 


less bystander. Cele a, 
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BY CHERYL WERNER 
'HE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The women’s cross country team 
took the weekend off and donned 
official’s outfits for the Spiked Shoe 
High School Invitational. Spiked 
Shoe, a joint venture by the cross 
country teams, featured some of 
Maryland’s finest pre-collegiate run 
ners, as well as Washington D.C. and 
Virginia schools, 1 


running on 


Hopkins’ home course. 





Hopkins runnersand coaches orga- 
nized the race while Course director Jay 
Barry doled out duties to his faithful 
teammates ranging from directingrun- 
ners with colorful flags to modeling the 
t-shirts available for sale. 

Despite the event, the Blue Jays’ 
training did notslack off, but involved 
the same triathalon-type running, 
swimming, and cycling regiment as 
before. 

Che colder mid-week weather pro- 
vided a perfect climate to prepare for 
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SPORTS 


-country in spiked shoe 


the upcoming home meet against | 


Swarthmore, a Centennial rival and 
Catholic. 


Theteamwilllooktoimprovetheir | 


performance from the disappointing 
fourth place finish at Metro’s last week 
and to avenge last year’s close loss by 
three points to Swarthmore. 


The team will also be in full force | 


with all five freshman additions strut- 
ting their stuff next week, which 
brings the team to an impressive fif- 
teen runners. 


Tough start does not stall hopes 


BY ANDREA YAFFE 


Althoughthe women’s soccerteam 
has had a rough start, the toughest 
part of their schedule is over and the 


team is coming together to prepare to 
defend their Centennial Conference 
championship. 


Looking at the team that features 
junior Kathleen Hanlon, a First Team 
All-Centennial selection last season, 


Centennial Conference Co-Player of 
the Year sophomore Sarah Parola, 
and junior ( ;Oalkeeper Kate Cushman 
who lead the Centennial Conference 
last year in saves, the outlook is quite 
positive. 


“This year we have a better team 
individually,” said Hanlon. “Ittooka 
lot of time to get used to each other 
but our practices are getting a lot bet- 
ter.” 






“I think we’re doing real well even 
though ourrecord doesn’t showit. At 
all the games I’ve seen we havea lot of 
potential. We look better than the last 
two years,” said junior Hartaj Gill. 

The season started with what was 
probably their most difficult game of 
the season against the nationally 
ranked ninth team, The College of 
New Jersey. “I think the intensity level 
was up but I think we were a little 
nervous,” said Captain Kathleen 
Hanlon. 

The team posted their first win of 
the season over St. Mary’s when fresh- 
man Alix Batty scored in the last sec- 
ond of the game to lead the team toa 
2-1 win. However, Hanlon com- 
mented that, “We missed opportuni- 
ties because we could have scored a 
lot more.” 

In their last game up to this point, 
Hopkins lost 1-0 in a tough game to 


Rowan, another perennially tough 
team. “We played well but we were 
unlucky. We were pretty evenly 
matched. It was a good game, we just 
couldn’t get the ball in the net.” 

Yet even with a 1-2 record, the 
team has hada week offto prepare for 
their Centennial Conference opener 
against Bryn Mawr, a team they de- 
feated 6-0 last year. 

“Although I think thatall the teams 
in our conference are getting better, 
Bryn Mawr is nota big threat. Yet we 
want to go into every game as if each 
team is the best so we won’t underes- 
timate anyone,” said Gill. 

Cushman said, “I think we’ve 
done pretty well, we’ve faced our 
hardest opponents already. I don’t 
think that Bryn Mawr will be a big 
problem for us but it will be a good 
chance to see if we ve come together 
as a team.” 
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Even though the girls are sporting a 1-2 record, they’re ready to reclaim the Centennial Conference. 


weather 


window 


Please give blood. 





There’s a life to be saved right now. 








Call 1-800 GIVE LIFE 
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Field Hockey takes charge in overtime as they beat Salisbury State by a goal to bring their record to 2-1. 


Field hockey breaks Top 20 


BY CARA GITLIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


The Field Hockey team bounced 
back froma tough 3-2 loss at York on 
September 8 and captured a win on 
the road against Muhlenberg 2-1 on 
September 12. 

Rather than the astro turf that the 
team is used to, the women had to 
adjust their strategy at York to play- 
ing on grass. However two freshman, 
Ashley Robbins and Beth Pollock, 
made the adjustment to score the two 
goals. 

Coach Megan Callahan admitted 
the team had a few “first game jitters, 
but they worked them out very 
quickly.” York had more opportuni- 
ties on the offensive end in this game, 
and they were able to use this to their 
advantage. 

Senior tricaptain Kelly Hoffman, 
the team’s goalie, “hada great game,” 
according to her coach. Unfortu- 
nately, said junior Jenny Silverman, 
the team “didn’t come together well 
and didn’t capitalize” on the chances 
they had.” 

Thegameat Muhlenberg was more 
successful because the team “played 
[their] game,” said Coach Callahan, 
which involved getting into “more of 
a small passing game, which is defi- 
nitely our style.” Silverman agreed 
that “we are a good passing team and 
this wasn’t executed as well in the first 
game.” This is due to the fact that 
their passing-oriented style of play is 
better-suited to turf, which is the sur- 
face they played on at Muhlenberg. 

This wasan important win because 
it was their first conference game of 
the season. Their record is now 1-1, 
1-0 in the Centennial Conference. 
Pollock continued to make a name 
for herself as she scored her second 


goal ofthe season in this game. Sopho- 
more Lauren Carney scored the 
team’s other goal. Tricaptain Alexis 
Pennotti, asenior, noted that the team 
“played very well in the first half [of 
the Muhlenberg game]. We forced a 
lot of corners,” which was a signifi- 
cant key to their success. 

Coach Callahan winning the Cen- 
tennial Conference as the primary 
goal of the team. This conference fea- 
tures three strong teams in 
Gettysburg, Swarthmore, and Wash- 
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ington College. She feels that her team 
will “give all of them a run for their 
money,” and should the team make it 
to the NCAA tournament, they are 
aiming to win it all. 

Coach Callahan is pleased that the 
girls “are clicking more and more 
everyday in practice,” which is note- 
worthy because the team is starting 
three freshman this season. Robbins, 
Pollock, and Camille Fesche are all 
newcomers to the team who already 
have stepped right into the starting 
lineup. Overall, this is a young team, 
with their top four scorers all being 
freshman or sophomores. 


This summer was marked by suc- - 


cess following seven pre-season 


scrimmages. Practice began on Au- 


gust 26 and Coach Callahan “saw 


some very promising signs” even | 


then. Their next game, and firsthome 


game was on September 16 against | 


Salisbury State. 
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In front of a roaring crowd of 
twenty, some of the womens lacrosse + 
team, and the diehard boys from + 


Sylvester, the women’s field hockey 


team moved up the ranks with a win »: 


over Salisbury State on Wednesday. 
In a game that was dominated by 
Salisbury State, Hopkins escaped 
regulation with a tie at zero. One 


might attribute the lopsided play to | 
the loss of players to full time lacrosse 


duty. 
Yet in the additional twenty-three 


minutes added to the game the + 
Hopkins women made an about face = 


and scored a spectacular goal. The 
goal not only captured a satisfying , 
but more than likely placed them 


within the ranks of the top twenty + 


teams in Division III. 
Between the first and second 
games of the year there were no major 


changes in the starting lineup, which 


is probably pretty much set. Theteam 
is trying to take last year’s successful 


recordandcontinuetoimproveonit. » 


Three players have stepped into 


starting roles this year after coming - 


off the bench last season. Silverman, 
a back, is one of them. She says that 
this season she has noticed that the 
team has “a lot of strength across the 
board and the skill level is higher” 
than on last year’s team. “This year 
we have a lot of depth” as well, noted 
Silverman. 
Junior tricaptain Barbara Ordess 
said, “the team is coming together 
well and we have a lot of talent to go 
far this year.” Coach Callahan noted 
that “this is a very promising group.” 





Big-time small-time sports 


was once like you. I was anavid 

sports fan cursing himself for 

not going to a “big time” col- 

lege sports school. I watched 

college football and basketball 
games with envy, wishing I couldbea 
part of that. I wanted to paint my 
face my school colors and shout pro- 
fanities at the opposing team ready 
to tear down the goalposts after a 
big win. 

But, I go to Johns Hopkins, where 
the goal posts stand undaunted and 
I have to convince my friends that 
we do have other sports besides la- 
crosse. 

Believe it or not, we really do have 
a lot to root for at this school. The 
Sears Directors Cup isan award given 
by the National Assgciation of Colle- 
giate Athletic Directors rewarding 
excellence in all sports in Divisions I, 
II, III and the NAIA. Hopkins fin- 
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AS BECOME A FRIGHTENING TIME ron CITY PARENTS. 


MATTMILLS 
RUN OF THE MILL 


ished 24th last year and 16th the 
year before out of the 350 plus 
schools that participate in Division 
III athletics. 

I watched a football player get 
knocked out cold for almost 45 min- 
utes last year during a Hopkins foot- 
ball game. He, like his teammates 
and opponents put his life on the 
line, playing one of the most dan- 
gerous games known to man only 
because he loved the game of foot- 
ball. 

You say they are only Division III, 
they aren’t real athletes, they couldn’t 
evenearnscholarshipsina “real” pro- 
gram, It is true, none of our athletes 
earn scholarships, none of them have 
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dreams of professional contracts or 
endorsement deals. Very few, if any 
of these athletes will ever make any 


money playing the game they love, 


but they still do it. 
These athletes play for the right 


reason, the reason weall played sports 
EEA TREE A TNE RS 


But,| go to Johns 
Hopkins, where the goal 
posts stand undaunted 
and | have to convince 
my friends that we do 
have other sports 
besides lacrosse. 





as children, because, above all else, 
sports are fun. 

__ And tothose of you who think that 
Just anyone can play at this level I 
challenge you to try out for a team 
and see how long you last. 

These athletes may have been 
only the second or third best play- 
ers on their high school teams, but 
they can still do things that you and 
I can’t. And, they work just as hard 
as any Heisman hopeful ever has. 

Division III athletics is sport in its 
purest form, yet we penalize not only 
theathletes, but ourselves by not pay- 
ing attention, 

We think that because our ath- 


letes are a little bit too small or too 


slow to have “made it”, they don’t 
deserve our support. We think that 
they don’t deserve our painted faces 


and packed houses. Maybe we don’t 
deserve them. 
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Opening the season this weekend, 
the Johns Hopkins water polo team 
traveled to New Jersey for the 


princeton Invitational, where the Di- 
~ yision III squad squared off against 


upper Division foes. 

The Blue Jays faced the University 
ofRichmond in their first match and 
Joseph Domoto gave JHU the early 
Jead with his net-finder. After Rich- 


- mond answered with two straight 


' 


goals, Hopkins’ Timothy Lovett 
found his way past the goalie for a 
two-pointer. 

Leading 3-2, Hopkins hadarude 
awakening as the Spider’s web of 
players proved too powerful. With 


a six-point run, the University of 
~ Richmond sealed the Jays’ fate and 
- the game ended at 15-7. Zaman 


Mirzadeh led all JHU scores with 
three goals. 

“This was the first weekend of real 
action for us and we started off witha 


- Jot of movement. We had a lot of 


opportunities, but we didn’t capital- 
izeon them. We could have been up 
three or four. They already had four 
or five games under their belt from 
their first tournament, but we should 
have beaten them. It was a little dis- 
appointing, but considering it was our 
first tournament we learned a lot that 
we'can build on and we did a lot of 
positive things,” said junior Chris 
Cha. 

Next up was the host of the Invi- 
tational and the Blue Jays again 
jumped out to the early 1-0 advan- 
tage. After the Tigers turned the 
game in their favor with two goals, 
Mirzadeh tied the score up at two 
apiece. 

The Tigers prowess in the pool 
proved too strong for Hopkins, win- 
ning the match 15-5. Mirzadeh again 
finished the game with the team-high 
four goals. 

“Princeton’s forte is their ability 
toswim. They also had a deep bench 


- andwere very fast. Their depth got to 


us,” said Cha. 
After dropping their first two 


' =. matches, the Jays defeated Villanova, 


12-4. Cha kept the trend going by 
scoring the first goal of the game, but 
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A financial companies charge operating fees 
and expenses—some more than others. Of 
course, the lower the expenses you pay, the better. 
That way, more of your money goes where it 
should — towards building a comfortable future. 


We make low expenses a top priority. 


As the largest retirement system in the 
world: —a nonprofit company focused exclu- 
sively on the financial needs of the educational 
and research communities — our expenses are 
among the lowest in the insurance and mutual 


In fact, TIAA-CREF 's 0.31% average fund 
expenses are less than half of the expense charges 
of comparable funds. It’s why Morningstar — 
one of the nation’s leading sources of annuity and 


- Jays start season 1-3 in tournament 


py GEORGE C. WU Villanova later tied the game up. | 


Hopkins began heating up the pool 


with three straight goals and, in the | 
second quarter of the game, | 


Villanova was shut out while the 
Jays tallied four more marks on the 
scoreboard, 

Finishing the first half up 8-2, 
Hopkins slacked off a bit in the third 
quarter as Villanova outscored the 


Blue Jays 2-0, Mark McCoy was the | 


leading scorer in the game with four 
net-finders. Lovett had three goals, 
including a two-pointer. Five other 
Hopkins players reached the scoring 
column. 

“In this case, we were the better 
team. Villanova was in Division I last 
season, but turned club this year. We 
came out and proved it. We took care 
of business,” said Cha. 

The Blue Jays finished offthe week- 
end and the tournament with a 12-6 
loss to Slippery Rock. Cha ripped the 
nets for two goals in the game, while 
Mirzadeh, Anju Mittal, McCoy, and 
Ed Scott each contributed one past 
the goal tender. 

“T feel that we were even with them in 
the first half, but they pulled away in the 
second. Our first six is very strong, from 
top to bottom, but we have a very young 
and inexperienced bench. Despite being 
well conditioned, many of our players 
havenothadany playingexperienceatthe 
college level,” said Cha. 

Hopkins has five freshman on the 
rooster thisseasonand dueto thedifferent 
styles of play originating from the corners 
ofthenation, learning to playtogetherwill 
take time. 

Hopkins was 3-20 in power play op- 
portunitiesin theirthreelosses. Thesquad 
has focused on that this week in practices. 
They have also increased conditioning 
with double practices five to six times a 
week. 

If defense does win games, then the 
Jays’ set defense will help the squad this 
weekend. Anchoring the defenseis senior 

‘goalie Cooper Buckingham, who Cha 
considers on of the best net protectors in 
the East. 

Hopkins will travel to New York 
City this weekend for the NYC Invi- 
tational. 

They will be playing Queens, 
Fordham, Iona, and the United 





States Merchant Marine Academy. 
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US CHEAP. 


IT’S NOT EVERY DAY 
YOU GET A COMPLIMENT 
LIKE THAT. 


[variable annuity] policy, and is even compet- 
itive with the cheapest mutual fund complexes, 
though it offers far more benefits.” 


“TIAA-CREF sets the standard in the 
financial services industry.” 
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RECENTLY, 
MORNINGSTAR CALLED 


Of course, expenses are only one factor to 
consider when you make an investment decision. 
Morningstar also noted our commitment to 
“consumer education, service” and “solid 
investment performance.” Because that can 
make a difference in the long run, too. 

At TIAA-CREE, we believe people would 
like to spend more in retirement, not on their 
retirement company. Today, over two million 
people count on that approach to help them 
build a comfortable and secure future, So 


a Teddy? No, not a 

stuffed bear! It’s junior 
starting forward Teddy Zingman, 
who finished the squad’s first five 
games with an offensive MVP award 
in the JHU/Alumni Classic, and a 
growing season total of five goals and 
two assists for 12 points. 

In the season opener, Zingman got 
right to work, scoring both of the JHU 
goals in the 2-0 victory over York. 

Next, the Jays hosted the Nike/TSI 
Kickoff Classic and Zingman re- 
corded two assists and one goal in 
two games as the squad captured the 
championship. 

This past weekend, Zingman led 
the Blue Jays to another tournament 
championship with two net-finders. 
For his performance, Zingman was 
named the offensive MVP. 

A Maryland native, Zingman 
started playing organized soccer at 
age five. In fact, he just finished his 
fifteenth and final season with the 
Soccer Association of Columbia 
(SAC), playing on the Columbia 
Rangers. 

“My parents didn’t know much 
about soccer, but Dad took me out 
into the backyard and I kicked the 
ball a few times. He said I really liked 
it, so he signed me with the SAC,” 
said Zingman. 

Thanks to Dad Zingman’s deci- 
sion a decadeandahalfago, Hopkins 
soccer has founda blossoming scorer 
and leader. 

Zingman’s five goals match his to- 
tal for the entire 1997 season, where 
he missed several games due to in- 
jury. With just over a quarter of the 
season already played, Zingman is on 
pace to a 20-goal season. 

“Teddy isa great kid. I wish I had 
11 of him. He can be a All-Confer- 
ence player and then some. I’m 
proud to be his coach,” said Head 
Coach Matt Smith, who coached 
Zingman when the forward was just 
13 years old. 

Zingman participated in the 
Maryland Olympic Development 
Program (ODP), where Smith, now 
the Director, was an assistant coach 
at the time. 

“He still looks the same. He has 
physically matured and is more self- 
confident. He understands that he is 
atalented player. With the loss of Eric 
West (98) and Peter Quin, which con- 
stituted two-thirds of our scoring, 
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everybody rightfully assumes that this 
will be a developmental, a down year. 
Teddy has said “it’s my turn to be a 
leader” and is taking the responsibil- 
ityas the go-to guy,” said Smith, who’s 
team needs a victory against 
Swarthmore this Saturday to match 
1997’s 6-0 record to begin the season. 

As the season progresses, JHU will 
play more competitive teams and the 
defenses will try to give Zingman a 
beating. Hopkins will play five top 25 
teams, including four in the top 20 
and three in the top 15, during the 
second half of the regular season. 

“Teddy will get beaten on and it 
will be interesting to see how he ad- 
just to that. He needs to continue 
scoring goals and improve his work 
rate. He needs to fine-tune his con- 
sistency and work on the technical 
aspect ofhis game. I feel that his is one 
of the better forwards in the league,” 
said Smith. 

Witha young team, starting goalie 
Keith Millman is the only senior, 
Zingman feels that all the upper 
classman should be leaders. Having 
so far led by example, the forward 
acknowledges the need for him to be 
more vocal on the field. 

“Tm working my way into the role 
as a leader and I need to talk more. 
Having played aside guys like Eric 
[West] and Peter [Quin] has been 
helpful. I try to take all the best quali- 
ties from them. Eric was the best fin- 
isher I’ve ever played with and Quin 
is also a great finisher, but he also had 
tons of extra hustle. My main goal is 
to make the team win and do what- 
ever I can to get to the NCAA’s. 
Whether it means that I have to 
score, make an assist, or if coach 
thinks it will help the team most if I 
was put on defense, then I'll do it,” 
said Zingman. 

Zingman’s goal, academically, is 
to graduate with a civil engineering 
degree and then “build some bridges 
and buildings.” He plans to continue 
playing competitive soccer beyond 
Hopkins. 

“Soccer has been a part of life as 
long as I can remember. It keeps me 
focused and keeps my life orderly. I 
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One hundred percent after last season’s injury, junior forward Teddy 
Zingman was named the Offensive MVP of the JHU/Alumni Classic. 


always look forward to getting on the 
soccer field, because it’s also an es- 
cape fromeverything,” said Zingman. 

Butfornow, Teddy Zingmanislook- 
ing to stay healthy and continue to stay 
physically and mentally prepared. “T 
don’t think I’m playing my best soccer 
yet. There’s stuff left to gain.” 

You can bet that the next time 
Zingman gains something at 
Homewood Field, whether it be an- 
other goal, assist, or accolade, his 
number one fans will be there. His 
parents, now experts on his game, 


Do you have a genuine love for children, 


have made the 30-minute drive to see 
their Teddy play at every home game 
since Zingman got to Hopkins. 

“My parents are very supportive, » 
their my biggest fans and my biggest 
critics, especially my father. He'll also 
always interject ‘make sure you’re 
studying,” said Zingman. 

With the support of his parents, 
the growing respect from his team- 
mates, and his own realization of his 
role as a leader and a scorer, Teddy 
Zingman will be a force to be reck- 
oned with. 
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want to make a difference in a child’s life, or 


have one Sunday afternoon a month to volunteer your time? 


If you've answered YES to all of these, then 


WE WANT YOU to 





Bigs 
and 
Littles 


Experiencing 


New 


Directions 


_ | Hillel of Greater Baltimore and the Jewish Big Brother and Big 

_ | Sister League are sponsoring a program to match college stu- 

_ | dents with a Jewish little brother or sister from the community. — 
One Sunday a month, a group of college students will host a | 
group of children on campusto share an afternoon of enjoyable — 
activities. ane 







can you. To find out more, call us at 


information — says, “At that level 
Biri Bad inborn 7 1 800 842-2776. We'd consider it a compliment. 


[TIAA-CREF] is cheaper than any other 








Visit us on the Internet at www.tiaa-cref.org 










Ensuring the future 
- for those who shape it.” 


“Won | t. 2. Standard @8 Poor's Insurance Rating Analysis, 1998; Lipper Analytical Services, Ine, 

1, Based on $256 eae Dota 1998 Ouararh). 3, OF the 4,829 variable annuities tracked by Morningstar, the average fund had total fees 
Lipper-Directors bests Hh of 0.82% plus an insurance expense of 1.27%, Source: rie eed Inc, for periods ending 7/31/98. 
combining annus’ expe "4 Source: Morningstar Principia Variable Annaitica/Lafe 

and aré not guaranteed for the future. Past performance is no guarantee of future results, 


TIAA-CREF expenses are eubjeet san Services distributes CREF certificates and interests in the TIAA Real Estate Account. 
TIAA-CREF Individual and Institutional Services z 2 jon 6509, for th 
For more complete informa on indeding chats and expenses, call | 800 842-2776, extension 5509, for the prospectuses 


Read them carefully before you invest or send money. 





For more information call Beth Gansky at 410.653.2265 ext.15 | 
or Nitzan Pelman, JCSC Fellow at 410.516.0774. 
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Saturday 
Football @ Swarthmore, 1:30 p.m. 
Field Hockey vs. Bryn Mawr @home, 4:00p.m. 
Cross Country vs. Swarthmore @home 
M. Soccer vs. Swarthmore @ home, 7:00 p.m. 
W. Soccer vs. Ursinus @ home, 1:00 p.m. 
Water Polo @ NYC Invitational 








Volleyball team 
soing for the kill 


BY MEREDITH MAKE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Even after Baltimore’s stifling Sep- 
tember weather cools to more com- 
fortable temperatures, the Women’s 
Volleyball Team’s season will just be 
heating up. 

After nine non-conference 
matches already this year, includinga 
tournament in Gettysburg on Sep- 
tember 12 and 13, the Blue Jays are 
comfortably enjoying a record just 
over .500, at 5-4. Under first year 
coach John Singleton, the team has 
returned this year to try and improve 
on their 1997 third place finish in the 
Centennial Conference. 

Though the team’s 1998 roster 
doesn’t boast of any senior hitters, 
lack of experience may not be an is- 
sue. The Blue Jays welcome back two 
second-team all-conference hitters, 
sophomore Mary Alexis Paul andjun- 
ior co-captain Chrissy Horan, as well 
as an honorable mention all-confer- 
ence player, junior co-captain 
Michelle Dumler. 

The leadership of the co-cap- 
tains, when looked at from a statis- 
tical standpoint, is extremely clear. 
After the first eight matches, 
Horan’s 2.83 kills per game was the 
best on the team and her overall 
number of kills, 85, was a close sec- 
ond to her teammates’ 87. Michelle 
dominated three statistical catego- 
ries as of September 15, having ac- 
cumulated a leading number of as- 
sists (217), assists per game (7.75), 
and service aces (14). 

In addition, three other juniors, 
Leslie MacKeen, Renee Carter and 
Lara Blakely return to contribute their 
expertise, and sophomores Lauren 
Williams, Katie Gleeson, and Polly 
Baydala hope to spike their team to 

success as well. 

The 1997 team ended their season 
with an overall record of 28-15 anda 
conference record of 7-3; two records 
which are very respectable but osten- 
sibly unimportantto this year’s squad, 
which wants to make a name for it- 
self. 

When asked how he feels about 
his chancesin the conference this year, 
Coach Singleton confidently re- 
marked, “We will be competitive in 
any situation we enter.” 

The team certainly inaugurated 
their season in a competitive spirit, 
beating Notre Dame of Maryland 
three sets to one on September 2 be- 
fore losing to Goucher in four sets 
later that afternoon. Then, on Sep- 
tember 5, the Blue Jays Volleyball 
team again chose to split the victories 
evenly, crushing St. Mary’s three sets 
to one and then barely losing to 
Salisbury State in five fatiguing sets 
that same day. 


Perhaps the teams strongest show- 
ing of the season to date was at the 
Gettysburg Tournament last week- 
end. Though they returned home 
having won only two of their four 
matches, the wins they did grab were 
powerful, and the losses they suffered 
were very close. 

Statistically, they won seventy-five 
percent of their sets: of the sixteen 
sets they played, they won twelve. The 
team dominated second-time oppo- 
nent St. Marys onceagain andshowed 
the same courtesy to Delaware Val- 
ley, beating both teams three sets to 
none. 

Despite a strong effort to knock 
off their other two foes, York and 
Salisbury State each managed to take 
Hopkins to five sets, where they 
clinched their respective victories. 

Players who Coach Singleton 
praised as having stepped up during 
the tournament were center Michelle 
Dumler, outside hitters Leslie 
MacKeen and Mary Alexis Paul, and 
outside/middle hitter Alison Hamon, 
a freshman who has already played 
outstanding volleyball. After the 
teams first eight games, Hamon wasa 
statistical leader in kills (87), hitting 
percentage (.333), and digs per game 
(3.29). Other newcomers to the team 
include Monica Sanz, Emily Miller, 
Jen Smith, Augusta Whitney and Sa- 
rah Davies. 

The Blue Jays last game before 
press time was on Tuesday night, Sep- 
tember 15, and the team once again 
dominated the court, this time vic- 
timizing Western Maryland. Hopkins 
won three sets to none with the indi- 
vidual scores of the sets being 15-11, 
15-8, and 15-7. 

Coach Singleton attributed the 
games success to the teams outstand- 
ing defensive play and Assistant 
Coach Chad Houcks proficiency at 
creating and conducting such a stel- 
lar defense. In addition to the consis- 
tently strong play of the team leaders 
and captains, Lara Blakely, who leads 
the team with 33 blocks and 1.32 
blocks per game, had a big evening. 
Hometown girl Renee Miller entered 
late in the game to make two dramati- 
cally powerfulkills, and Katie Gleeson 
proved herselfas a backrow specialist 
and the best backrow player in the 
league, as quoted by Coach Single- 
ton. 

Despite the pressing heat in the 
Hopkins gymnasium, the team dove 
into the stands and across the un- 
friendly gym floor, hustled on every 
play, and enthusiastically cheered 
themselves on after every point or 
side-out. Not only were these women 
winning; They were having fun. 

Their first conference game, is on 
September 23 at Franklin and 
Marshall. 
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Eves without any senic«s on the team, the Lady Jays have a 5-4 record. 
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Practice pays off as Hopkins dominates Washington & Lee in their seasonopener for.a 43-23 win. 


Football picks up win in opener 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
THE JoHNsS Hopkins News-Letter 


With its 20-point victory last Sat- 
urday at Washington & Lee, the JHU 
football squad has amassed yet an- 
other opening day victory. 

After giving up an early field goal, 
Hopkins stormed back offensively to 
a dominating win. Behind the run- 
ning of Donald Davis, who rushed for 
54 yards and three touchdowns, JHU 
scored 29 second-quarter points en- 
route to a 43-23 win. 

Even though Adam Gentile, last 
year’s starting tailback and GTE dis- 
trict II Academic All-American, was 
injured and only saw limited action 
in the contest, Coach Jim Margraff 
maintained that Davis was going to 
see a lot of time this year anyway. 
“We played 2 or 3 running backs last 
year and we plan to do the same this 
year,” he said. “Don is a good runner 
and he’ll get his time this year.” 

The running backs did not steal 
the afternoon spotlight, however. 
Unlike previous years, in which 
Hopkins has relied on a strong 


BY YONG KWON 


ground game 


playing like that, 





and a tough de- 
fense, the team 


seems to be will- HOME 
ingtoairoutthe | Hopkins (1-0) 
ball more this VISITOR 






year. Junior 
quarterbacks 
Wayne Roccia 
and Jamie Monica combined for an 
astounding 19-for-26 for 277 yards 
and two TDs. Numbers that are 
impressive for one quarterback but 
even more so considering the two 
alternated every possession and 
even, at times, in the middle of a 
drive. As a result of their success, 
Roccia is the leading passer in the 
conference with a QB rating above 
200, while Monica is close behind 
him at number three. 

“Tt was a hot day,” said Margraff of 
the decision to alternate his quarter- 
backs. With a lifetime record of 31- 
23-2-a hefty .571 percentage which is 
good enough for seventh on the All- 
time Centennial Conference Coach’s 
Winning Percentage list—no one is 
batting an eyelash. “If each guy keeps 





FOOTBALL 


Washington & Lee 


we're going to 
keep alternating 
them for the next 
three weeks,” 
Margraff added. 
The coach did 
admit, however, 
that if one of the 
QBs “gets hot, he’s going to start,” 
adding that his “job is to win football 
games.” 

The receiving core, known as a 
weakness for Hopkins teams of the 
past, also excelled last weekend. The 

quarterback tandem hit junior Sam 
Skinner five times for 119 yards and 
one touchdown and”senior Justin 
Bellochio five times for 55 yards and 
TD, one of his best performances as 
a Blue Jay. Margraff was impressed 
with both efforts, cautioning how- 
ever that “their (Washington & 
Lee’s) secondary might have beena 
little weak” and that next week 
would be a bigger test. 

Finally, the defense also played a 
large role in the win. After giving up 
an early drive, the Blue Jays shut down 
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the opponent when they had to, al- 
lowing the offense to develop a 36-10 
lead which Washington & Lee could 
only make respectable in garbage 
time. Harrison Bernstein led the way, 
as usual, with six tackles, five of them 
solo. He also halted a drive abruptly 
with an interception in the endzone. 
“He played a great game,” said 
Margraff who commented on 
Bernstein’s impressive punt-return- 
ing, on which he averaged more than 
17 yards. “I don’t think one of our 
blockers got a hand on anyone. He 
did most of that on his own.” 


Tomorrow, Hopkins will take on. 


Swarthmore, a team they obliterated 
73-0 last year. Although the team has 
not won a single football contest in 
two years, Margraff refuses to take 
the opponent lightly. “They played 
well in a tough scrimmage against 
Navy’s JV team,” Margraff said. “We 
can’t look ahead.” Indeed, JHU must 
win these early games against lesser 
opponents if it is to attain the neces- 
sary momentum to unseat the Cen- 
tennial Conference leaders later in 
the year. 


Mens Soccer kicks off impressive start 


THE JoHNS Hopkins NeEws-LeTTER 


In the first five battles of the sea- 
son, the 17th ranked Johns Hopkins 
University men’s soccer team (5-0) 
demonstrated its potent offense by 
outscoring the opponents by a total 
score of 18-4. 

The latest onslaughts on the visi- 
PELL NONI LE LOE TE LE EE EEN STS, 


The team waited to 
see how two 
freshmen would fit 
into play and so far, 
they have been 


effective. 
—TEDDY ZINGMAN 


tors took place past weekend when 
the Blue Jays defeated Kings and Salve 
Regina 5-1 and 4-0 respectively. With 
the victories, the team extended its 
home-winning streak to 24 games and 
maintained its perfect record for the 
season. 

Facing Kingsat the first round of the 
JHU Alumni Classic this weekend, 
sophomore midfielder Paul Galli 
pushed two goals past the keeper as the 
team convincingly handled Kings 5-1. 

“Kings was a physical team with a 
decentspeed. Itwasobviousthatthey’ve 
had little experience on the turf by the 
way they were moving the ball,” said 
freshman midfielder Aerik Williams. 

In the championship game, the 
Blue Jays were again unstoppable as 
they blanked Salve Regina 4-0. Junior 
Teddy Zingman connected on two 
shots and Williams continued to im- 
press by triggering two goals, “We 
scored in the first two minutes of the 
game and the first five minutes of the 
second half. That’s,the way teams are 
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Hopkins men have dominated from the start, amassing a 5-0 start and outscoring their oponents 18-4. 


supposed to come out and we were 
happy we did that,” commented Wil- 
liams. 


Named an offensive MVP of the 


tournament, 
Zingman has 
started to put up 
great numbers 
for the season. 
His 5 goals for 
the season al- 
ready matched 
his entire count 
for the 1997 season. Along with his 
scoring abilities, Zingman carried two 
assists and All-tournament honor 
from the Nike/TSI Kickoff Classic that 
took place earlier this season. 
“Asayoung team, I think it’s good 
that we’re getting some victories un- 


Hopkins (5-0) 
VISITOR 


Kings 


MEN'S SOCCER 4 





der our belt. But, we haven’t faced the 
tough teams yet. Muhlenberg, 
Gettysburg, Rowen and Roanoke are 
all ranked and will present some 
trouble for us,” 
said Zingman. 

“Tm glad that 

I’vecontributed to 
the team. I think 
staying healthy is 
a main thing. I 
also know that I 
could be playing 
better, so I hope 
it’s a sign of things to come,” added 
Zingman. 

In addition, Williams has contrib- 
uted impressively with four goals on 
the season including a game winner 
against SUNY New-Paltz. Senior co- 


captain Keith Millman at the goal has 


been outstanding with only0.86GAA, 


while as a team the Blue Jays have 
been allowing opponents to a stingy 
.80 goals per contest. 


“The team waited to see how two. 


freshmen would fit into play and so far, 


they have been effective. Freshmen - 


Aerik Williams and Ryan Kitzen along 
with junior John Del Monacohavebeen 
great for the team,” said Zingman. 

“We're not gonna kid anybody 
rightnow. Obviously, the teams we've 
played thus far are not the strongest 


teams. We'll face the tough teams in 


the midseason and we’re looking for- 
ward to that,” commented Williams. 
Next match for JHU is this Satur- 


day, September 19th against visiting 


Swarthmore at 7:00 pm, 
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FeATurRES, ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT, AND MORE! * SEPTEMBER 17, 1998 


THEBUZZ 
Inc 

A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuat’s Insipe Section B 


FOCUS 


Granted, Hopkins is no Juilliard, but the arts 
aren't totally dead at Homewood. Check out 
this week’s Focus on the arts to read about 
what fellow Hopkinsites are doing to keep the 

dance kicking, the photos clicking, and the 
paints flowing on campus * B2 















FEATURES 


Little Tommy’s all grown up! At 20, columnist 
Tom Gutting finds himself lamenting the loss 
of those bygone days of yore. Check out 
Fromthe Gutt to see if arthritis will be setting 
in soon B3 












People really do read that suggestion board at 
the library. Student suggestions have led to 
several improvements at the MSE recently. 
And some of the suggestions will never be- 

come reality, but are fun to read anyway. Free 

alcohol bar, anyone? * B3 















Move over, Rosie the Riveter — here comes 
Emily the Engineer. This year’s freshman class 
in the School of Engineering boasts twice as 
many women as the national average for en- 
gineering schools. Guys, eat your hearts out! 
*B5 


A&E 


Matt Damon has been miscast yet again 
as.a poker genius in Rounders. Why doesn’t 
_anyone finally cast him for what he is: a 

prissy blond hair prep-school boy? Read 
Michael Sachdev’s review.» B6 
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Forget E! News Daily on cable television. The 
News-Letter has the full wrap-up on last 
Sunday's Emmy winners. Plus we spare you 
the Joan/Melissa Rivers fashion review. * B7 









CALENDAR 


The usual listings of schedules. If you need to 
find anything from theatre shows to live 
bands to film festivals, this is the place to 

check it. Spotlight on Swing Dancing at E- 

Level. - B8-9 



























QUIZ 


Step up to the plate and see if you 
can hack this QM’s pitch. * B12 
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s we walked into the theater, a luminous sphere hung high above 
our heads. Below a mosquito net tent was set up and inside 
massages were sold for ten dollars. Ahead on the vast stage 


occupied by fake cotton resembling clouds and faux gold statues of Hindi 


goddesses stood the lone DJ with his turntables ... 


The most recent Cloudwatch was held Sat- 
urday night indoors at Center Stage. We won- 
dered howit could be possible to observe clouds 
while indoors but only too soon did we find out 
that “Cloudwatch” is a metaphor for the ambi- 
ent music and eclecticatmosphere of this event. 
More than three hundred people, mostly armed 
with blankets and pillows, turned up to “chill 
out” at this freeform gathering. 

Many mistake Cloudwatch fora rave. How- 
ever, if one reads the flyer closely he or she will 
find out that the goal of Cloudwatch is to achieve 
a mellow atmosphere where people come to 
relax while experiencing both audio and visual 
stimuli. In fact, the atmosphere of the event 
comes closer to a Pink Floyd concert than a 
crystal meth eating, tripped out dancing, glow 
stick toting, big pants sporting, up-all-night 
rave. 

Cloudwatch was launched in 1994 by the 





still-present curator, coordinator and DJ, 
LoveGrove. After only one meeting with 
LoveGrove, we could plainly see that this man 
puta wholehearted effort into making this event 
much more than a typical rave. 

“Most parties are repetitive, focusing on 
music. We wanted Cloudwatch to be able to 


AMANDAVAUGHT& 
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operate on many levels,” LoveGrove emphati- 
cally insisted. 

In his quest to achieve this multi-layered 
atmosphere, LoveGrove devoted much time 
and money to making this event what it is 
today. In its early years, Cloudwatch was 
much more modest, held at a warehouse 
loft in downtown Baltimore. However, 
with both LoveGrove’s ambitions and the 
popularity of the event growing, 
Cloudwatch moved to various venues, in- 
cluding E-Level and the Glass Pavilion on 
the Johns Hopkins campus. For the first 
time, Cloudwatch was held at Center Stage 
theater in Mount Vernon. This venue of- 
fered better acoustics although, unlike ear- 
lier Cloudwatches, the event had to end by 
2 a.m. . 

When asked about the origins of the 
name, LoveGrove responded, 
“Cloudwatch came to me because me 
and my conceptual partner, Babel, liked 
to lay in the fields and watch clouds. We 
would be looking at one cloud, and we 
would both see something different. This 
is just like ambient music, which can be 
interpreted differently by different 
people.” 

Not everyone shared the same meta- 
physical interpretation of this event’s 
name. Bryan, 20, a student of American 
University, proclaimed, “I don’t know 
what Cloudwatch is, I just want to roll.” 
However, Bryan was dismayed by the lack 
of ecstasy to be had that evening. 


Another cloudwatcher, Tim, 19, drove all 
the way from Harrisburg, PA after hearing great 
things about Cloudwatch expecting to find a 
more energetic atmosphere. He complained, 
“No one’s dancing. I wish there was more 
house.” He should 
have read the flyer 
with more scrutiny. 

Brian, achemistry 
graduate studentand 
self-proclaimed geri- 
atric raver, does not 
prefer the mellow- 
ness of Cloudwatch, 
but feels, “the scene 
in Baltimore over the 
past two years has’ 
been deteriorating. I 
think it’s important 
to support anything 
that’s going onin Bal- 
timore.” - 


night rave. 
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event comes closer to a Pink 
Floyd concert than a crystal 
meth eating, tripped out 
dancing, glow stick toting, 
big pants sporting, up all 
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A: Awad of Bill's. 


cluding Hopkins alumnus Peter Hussey, aka 
Rhombus, spun more upbeat music. Howeyer, 
the room was small and didn’t seem as popular 
with the crowd. 

eine ie Cloudwatch wasn’t the most 
memorable evening, it 
was an okay way to 
spenda Saturday night. 
With friendly people 
and an interesting vi- 
sual and audio atmo- 
sphere, Cloudwatch 
beat a night at E-Level 
with Hopkins home- 
grown heroes Day- 
break. 





More information 
about Clowdwatch or 
Sonic Soul Produc- 
tions can be found at 





On the whole, 
most people seemed to enjoy themselves. Chad 
and Jeremy from DC said, “It was well worth 
the drive. It’s a nice change and it’s clean. 
Cloudwatch: chill out, lay down, laid back.” 

For us, Cloudwatch was a unique experi- 
ence. Various DJs, including, LoveGrove, 
Fluid, and Pete Lawrence, spun on the main 
stage. While usually ambient music alone - 
comprises one room ofa rave for dancers to 
go to relax, creating an evening focused on 
this type of music seemed a tad slow to us. 
Most of those in attendance were either 
sitting in the chairs of the 
theater, lying on 
the floor, or danc- 
inginterpretively to 
the music. Why not 
attain the real expe- 
rience by lying in a 
field with your favor- 
ite ambient CD and 
watching real clouds 
instead of cotton? It’s 
cheaper. 

More excitement 
emanated from the 
Lounge, where DJs, in- 


www.sonicsoul.com.Or 
attend The Sonic So- 

cial, a weekly chill-out 
session. Find out more 


on B8. 


























DJ Fluid and DJ LoveGrove spin 
their internationally renowned 
chill beats. 


Picture this: Will Kirk's photo career 


~ 


BY TOM GUTTING 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Did youknowthatthere are people 
oncampus whoare interested in pho- 
tography and don’t take pictures for 
the News-Letter? They actually do 
exist, but without an official Photog- 
raphy Club, how can someone bitten 
by the shutter bug work at the art? 

One shining example of someone 
who has fought through the unstruc- 
tured nature of the Hopkins photog- 
raphy scene is senior Will Kirk. Since 
high school, Kirk has been keenly in- 
terested in taking pictures. But after 
his freshman year, the Photography 
Club at Hopkins became defunct. He 
had an opportunity to take control of 
it, but refused. — 

Instead, Kirk was interested in 
keeping photography more to him- 
self. “I’m not the sort of person who 
likes the idea of forming clubs,” he 


explained. “I’m not into it.”So he has 


taken charge of his own photography 
career. Kirk tries to take one photo 
class at the Maryland Institute Col- 
lege of Art (MICA) each semester, 
butit’s difficult. “Photography classes 
are difficult to fit into a schedule be- 
cause they’re so long,” he said. “They 
go from nine-to-three or 10-to-four. 


WILL KIRK — When I’m making up my schedule, I 


Will Kirk’s photography has taken him to Sen 
places, like NYC, eihee! here. . 


just try to keep one eritire day open to 
fit in a photo class.” 


That wasn’t possible this semes- 
ter, but through contacts he’s made 
at MICA, Kirk has managed to work 
outakind of work study program for 
himself this semester. Kirk recom- 
mends MICA classes for Hopkins stu- 
dents interested in photography. “Not 
many people have taken classes there 
until recently,” he said. “I have really 
tried to spread the word about it.” 

One reason people may be more 
interested in MICA classes now is 
that they can get three credits in the 
Department of the History of Art for 
each course taken. In the past, 
Hopkins awarded only one credit for 
each MICA class. 

So why doesn’t Kirk want to get 
involved in organizations promot- 
ing the art he loves so much? “I don’t 
try to be snooty about it,” he said, 
“but it’s a personal work. I just put it 
out there and let people see it.” 

Kirk does not shy away from criti- 
cism or from opportunities to talk 
about his work. Last spring, he hada 
booth at Spring Fair. He displayed 
some of his pictures and even sold a 
few. “If it’s something where I'm try- 
ing to get my stuff out there (like 
Spring Fair), I don’t mind talking 
aboutit,” he said. “One guy at Spring 
Fair came up to me and talked about 
my stuff for about 20 minutes.” 

Kirk often takes the opportuni- 
ties to display his photographs, and 
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he has taken enough photography 
classes that being critiqued is nothing 
new for him. But when people on 
campus put together discussions on 
photography, he usually declines to 
participate. 


One shining example 
of someone who has 
fought through the 
unstructured nature of 
the Hopkins 
photography scene is 
senior Will Kirk, 


“1 don’t participate because I take 
photography to be a sort of loner 
thing,” he said. “I do like hearing what 
people have to say about my pictures, 
but I don’t like to make a habit of 


sitting down in a structured setting, I 


don’tlike the academia and the theory 


of photography as much as the prac- 


tice of photography. I like to see what 
people say about the work itself.” 


Has this approach worked for Will \ 


Kirk, though? Will he have a future 
in photography when he graduates 


ta 


_ tographers, the > campus does: 
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from Hopkins this spring? He is con- 
fident that that will be the case. 

“Tl go into anything when some- 
body will be paying me to take pic- 
tures,” he said. “Ideally it would be a 
grant from the NEA (National En- 
dowment for the Arts) where I could 
goaroundand take whatever pictures 
I wanted, butit could also bein photo- 
journalism.” 

But can other photographers suc- 
ceed without an organized Hopkins 
Photography Club? “Ifthe photo club 
could be started again in a good fash- 
ion,” Kirk said, “there are some good 
things it can and should do. It’s not 
something |’m into, butit’s definitely 
a resource people could really use 
aroundhere. Allitwould take is some- 
one going to SAC and saying, ‘I’m in 
charge of Photography Club.” 

To other students interested in 
photography, Kirk also strongly rec- 
ommends getting involved with tak- 
ing pictures for publications. “I really \ 
like taking pictures for publications,” ;: 
he said. “All the pictures in the Black 
and Blue Jay are mine. That's one re) 
the great things that makes Ho 
really nice for me. I really get 
whatever I want. I get an idea an 
run with it. It’s been really fu 

So while Hopkins doesn’ 
a structured program for fu 
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BY LISA CAPUTO 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


“What is a Ladybird?” is the com- 
mon response when sophomore 
Emily Baine tells people her ambition 
tojoin a dance squad here at Hopkins. 
Perhaps there are not enough adver- 
tisements announcing the groups that 
are here. Or perhaps, to dance at 
Hopkins, you must make your own 
opportunities. 2 

At Hopkins there are three dance 
groups on campus that students can 
join to fulfill their desire to dance. 

One of these groups is the Modern 
Dance Company. Headed by senior 
Cindy Palinkas, the Company is an 
opportunity for students to work with 
a professional choreographer, and to 
perform in concerts here at 
Homewoodandaround the Baltimore 
and Washington, D.C. area. The Com- 
pany accepts dancers from all levels of 
dance training, and it works to bring 
the diverse levels of dance into one 
company. 

Palinkas says, “We really want to 
get our name out this year and to have 
more people join. Joining the Mod- 
ern Dance Company isan easy choice 
for students since it is right here on 
campus. To get a chance to dance at 
Hopkins otherwise takes work on the 
students’ part. Be sure to email us 
with questions at 
dance@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu.” 

Another dance opportunity at 


















at Hopkins? 


“All the movies they show in 
Shriver suck. I don’t really have 
time in my schedule to take the 
art classes. I guess that it pretty 
much sucks — except the BMA, 
which is sort of at Hopkins. 
—Michael Kalizewski, junior 





“What do you mean visual arts 
scene? I didn’t know there was 
_ one, which tells you something.” 

jolaj eer ior < a 
“T think if you’re interested in the 
visual arts, you really have to seek 
them out.” 

_ —Miriam Shapiro, sophomore 


__ “It depends on what you’re look- 
__ ing for. I took an art history class 
_ where we looked at architecture 
_ of the Hopkins campus, which is 

_ pretty interesting, but if you’re © 
ooking for Sculpture or paint- 
ing, there really isn’t anything.” 
—Emily Oramilikwe, senior 










_*Idon’tthinkithasabroadimpacton 
campus life. We need more of that _ 
influence here. It'sadamn shame.” _ 
—Brian Bird, graduate student — 


THE BURNING QUESTION 


How do you perceive the visual arts scene 


~~ “Tdidn’tknowtherewas any. Most 


—Calvin Ku, freshman 


_ —By Maxfield Brent 


Hopkins is the Ladybirds — a com- 
pletely student-run dance group that 
performs at basketball games’ half- 
times and at the Spring Concert. Se- 
nior Carrina Cappadonasays, “I hope 
this year to have a larger presence on 
campus and to have more perfor- 
mance opportunities.” 

This seems tobeacommon thread 
among the dancers at Hopkins. 
People want both more options of 
dance classes, and more opportuni- 
ties to perform. Cappadona says, “I 
hope that when the new fine arts cen- 
ter opens there will be a chance for 
Hopkins students to take more classes 
here.” 

A popular pastime of the last few 
weeks has been weekend Swing classes 
offered by an outside organization, 
but those are only temporary. 
Palinkas says, “To take classes you 
basically have to go to Peabody, 
Towson or Goucher. It would be nice 
if we had classes here, since you have 
to be motivated to put in time for a 
shuttle to a surrounding school.” Se- 
nior Josh Dishon says, “I took a class 
at Goucher called Choreographie 
Antique. It was a great class, and 
something that Hopkins just didn’t 
offer. We did all types of dance from 
the sixteenth to the twentieth cen- 
tury, from the Minuet to the Twist. At 
the end, we performed a full costume 
show with the Peabody Ragtime En- 
semble. I hope that with the new fine 
arts center coming, students in the 


“If you want to do any real arts, 
you have to leave campus.” 
—Christina Chang, junior 


“T definitely think the new arts 
center is a step in the right direc- 
tion. I’m glad the administration 
is making a concerted effort to 
improve the lacking fine arts scene 
on campus.” : 
—Susan Kim, junior 





people oncampuscan’tevenname 
three Woody Allen films.” 
—Yoshi Ito, junior 


“T haven’t seen any visual arts 


scene. I sawin the book that there’s 
a film major.” 


“The visual arts are sadly under- 





rated at this school. The student 
body is very apathetic when any 
cultural events are brought to 
campus.” 


—Rumana Habib, sophomore 





The joy of painting 


Art classes nurture creativity and skill 


BY LEANNE SHIPLEY 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Many students spend long hours 
in class, learning physics, economics 
and foreign languages. In fact, people 
may become so involved with these 
subjects that they simply overlook 
another great advantage of attending 
Johns Hopkins — the art courses of- 
fered free of charge in the Merryman 
Hall studio. Homewood Art Work- 
shops are open to all graduate and 
undergraduate students. 

RT LOL PEELE IE DOES EES 


People may simply _, 
overlook the art 
courses offered free of 
charge in the 
Merryman Hall studio, 
which are open to all 
graduate and 
undergraduate 
: students. 










Craig Hankin, an artist and au- 
_ thor of Maryland Landscapes of Eu- 
gene Leake, directs this program, 
_ where students can turn to their 
ierestive side in order to reduce 


stress and have fun. Another added 
bonus? Each class is worth one 
credit. 

Students who are interested in 
drawing and painting but have little 
or no experience in the field can 
choose from four introductory 
courses. For example, Basic Studio 
Drawing focuses on fundamental 
concepts of form and composition. 
Still-life setups and live models pro- 
vide inspiration. Basic Painting 
Workshop is for those. who prefer 
working with brushes and canvas 
rather than pencil and paper. This 
course centers around oil techniques 
used in still-life, portrait, landscape 
and figure projects. Cartooning and 
Two-Dimensional Design are also 
offered. In all courses, enrollment is 
limited and budding artists must 
supply their own materials. 

Freshman Marion Ada Holland 
became interested in the Merryman 
Workshops after staring at her plain 
dorm room walls for a few days. She 
wanted to decorate her walls with 
original works of art, a refreshing 
change from the posters and photo- 
graphs typically found in students’ 
rooms. 

“My high school didn’t offer any 
art classes, but I pursued this hobby 
on my own,” she says. “I hope the 
Merryman classes can help me de- 
velop more discipline.” 

Holland also notes the benefits of 
studio time. “Now I have a place 
where I can work out my ideas,” she 
adds. Sophomore Martha Quirk 
wishes that “art classes at Hopkins 
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THE ARISE 


Stretch, turn, leap, pirouette, contract ...dance! 


future will have the opportunity to 
take on-campus classes.” 

Students that want to dance for 
fun find Peabody an ideal place to 
take classes. Sophomore Amanda 
Shafer says,” like the class I am tak- 
ing so far. Peabody is nice since we 
can take two classes free of charge.” 

For students more seriously into 
dance, however, the Peabody classes 
are somewhat disappointing. Sopho- 
more Liisa Hantsoo says, “To workat 
even a somewhat-challenging level, | 
had to take classes with junior-high 
kids — the adult dance classes at 
Peabody are not rigorous enough for 
a college student with years of previ- 
ous dance experience. It’s ridiculous 
that the Peabody doesn’t offer some 
dance classes exclusively for college 
students, considering the large num- 
ber of college students at Hopkins 
and the Peabody Conservatory.” 

But Senior David Kim doesn’t 
mind the mix of people in his dance 
class. “I was just starting out and the 
variety of people there wanting to 
learn to dance was inspiring.” The 
Dance Department of the Peabody 
Preparatory has dance disciplines in 
ballet, contemporary, jazz, Spanish 
and tap. Instruction begins with chil- 
dren at age four, but you can also start 
as an adult. However, serious stu- 
dents should take note that there are 
notspecific classes for the college stu- 
dents. 

Several motivated students took 
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: PHOTO COURTESTY OF THE MODERN DANCE COMPANY 
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Members of the Modern Dance Company contort and stretch their bodies as they rehearse for a performance, 


it upon themselves to start a tradi- 
tional dance group. The Indian Cul- 
tural Dance Society (I.C.D.C.) is a 
student run cultural dance group. 
Its object is to teach and perform 
Indian cultural dances, but anyone 
is welcome to join. Sophomore 
Tahmida Shamsuddin says 
“T.C.D.C. does both classical Indian 


dances as well as modern Indian 
film dances. A group of my friends 
and I initiated a dance of our own 
for the S.A.S.H. fall show last year, 
and we had a lot of fun doing it.” 
Dance opportunities for 
Hopkins students do exist, but are 
not plentiful in number. Most stu- 
dents who want dance as an outlet 


from work or for fun enjoy the 
chances offered, but for the more 
serious dancer and performer there 
needs to be improvement in the 
number and level of the classes, 
Hopefully, we will be able to look to ; 
the performing arts center in the 
future to fulfill the needs of dancers’ 
at Hopkins. 








Finally finding a home of their own 


The artistically inclined eagerly await the student arts center to open in 2000 


n the darkest corners of 

campus, youcan find them. 

They are in the haunts of 

Arellano at 4 a.m., strug- 

gling to finish tech fora play 
that goes up in twelve hours. They 
are in the basement of Merryman, 
escaping the rigors of academia for a 
few fleeting hours to enjoy the inef- 
fable pleasures of painting. They are 
in the basement of McCoy, organiz- 
ing the next Hopkins Film Festival. 
They are the students who simply 
will not give up the fight to support 
and participate in the fine arts at 
Hopkins. Students interested in the 
arts are forced to put up with sub- 
standard facilities, limited resources, 
and lack of faculty or administrative 
support. Itishard to believe, butsome 
universities actually have theater pro- 
grams — good God! Yes, it’s true. 
NYU we are not. This is The Johns 
Hopkins University, where medicine 
and biomedical engineering reign 
supreme. Still, Hopkins students find 
away to put on many very good plays, 
events such as the annual film festi- 
val, occasional art exhibits in Lever- 
ing, dance and comedy shows, and 
much more. On top of that, many 
students make the trek to Peabody 






for lessons, classes, and the many 
free concerts. Basically, many stu- 
dents do care about the arts. Now the 
question is, does Hopkins? 
Apparently Hopkins does care — 
$17 million worth of caring, actually. 
That’s the budget for the new student 
arts center to begin construction this 
winter. I’m certainly not the first to 
admit that Hopkins has been getting 
better about accommodating the arts 
or even the humanities. ’m a Writ- 
ing Sems major, and still bitter about 
the whole Mark Crispin Miller/Mark 
Strand thing. But by building the stu- 
. 


MAXFIELDB 
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dent arts center, the administration 
is making a big step toward trying to 
create some sort of arts scene at 
Hopkins. : 

The arts center will be located in 
the woods between the Merrick Barn 
and the Hopkins statue. But not to 
worry, all you Environmental Stud- 
ies majors. They are working with an 
arborist in order to save as many 
trees as possible. 

The building was designed by Tod 
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Check out student art on display in the basement of Merryman Hall. 


could be taken as more than just a 
hobby or fun pastime. It seems that 
most students who are interested ina 
discipline are allowed to continue to 
take classes in that area until they’re 
able to embrace it entirely. In the 
case of the art discipline, students 
can take the few classes that are of- 
fered but seem to be always distanced 
from experiencing it as a holistic ex- 
perience. The discipline can be so 
beneficial—the fact that the art de- 


partment has such little recognition . 


now is distressing.” 
Students can also experience the 


fine arts through the Maryland Insti- | 


tute College of Art (MICA). Full-time 
Hopkins undergrads, excluding 
freshmen, may enroll in courses for 
grades and credit. Students can take 


one fine arts course and one aca- 
demic course per semester. 

Finally, under special circum- 
stances and with the associate 
dean’s approval, students may 
make arrangements to attend study 
courses at other colleges and uni- 
versities participating in the coop- 
erative academic program. 
Goucher College offers several art 
classes and Loyola College has an 
excellent program of studio courses 
in photography. 

There are many opportunities for 
amateur and experience artists to get 
in touch with their creative side. 
Hopkins students are encouraged to 
take advantage of these excellent op- 
portunities—the experience will 


definitely be rewarding. 





Williams and Billy Tsien, who were 
selected by a committee of trustees 
through a competition held between 
twenty-four architectural firms. It’s 
actually two buildings with a court- 
yard in between. That’s twice the fun. 
One runs parallel to Charles street 
and is to be called the Ross Jones 
Building. The other is unnamed thus 
far, which means that if you have a 
couple million to spare, you could 
get your own Hopkins building 
named after you! The Ross Jones 
Building boasts two wings, one de- 
voted to providing office and work 
space for various student organiza- 
tions and the other for fine arts facili- 
ties. There will be a dark room, two 
art studios where classes will be held, 
an ensemble rehearsal room for or- 
chestras, and a small rehearsal room 
for rock bands and chamber en- 
sembles. And if you’re like me, and 
know the perpetual struggle of try- 
ing to find an open piano practice 
room on campus, then you'll be glad 
to know that there will be ten prac- 
tice rooms with pianos. 

The (as of yet unnamed) building 
will house a black box theater, a dance 
studio, three meeting rooms, and a 
digital media and film center where 


film and media studies courses will be 
conducted. There will also be a café for 
all the thespians to have their pre- and 
post-production intellectual musings. 

The administration is hoping that 
with these new facilities, Hopkinswill , 
actually be able to expand the cur- 
riculum to possibly include some 
master classes and intersession 
courses related to the arts. And ifthat 
doesn’t blow your socks off, there are 
thoughts of having theater classes, 
tech classes, and theater writing work- 
shops — maybe even for credit! 

Isthis the cultural Renaissance that 
Hopkins has been waiting for? Is 
Hopkins going the way of MICA? 
Well, I wouldn’t burn your Orgo! 
books just yet, but at least it’s a start. 
Nowwe get to wait and see if there are 
too many new engineering buildings 
and lacrosse bleachers to be built to 
have money left over for an arts cur- 
riculum. In any case, as the date of — 
completion is set for September first, 
2000, I will unfortunately not be here 
to enjoy the new arts center. Maybe. 
[ll come by and visit one day. I can. | - 
have a cappuccino with all those ar- 
tistically talentedand creative minded 
Hopkinsites who will finally havea _ 
home of their own. 





Keep the film rolling ' 


A preview of upcoming Hopkins flicks: | 


BY DAVID FITTER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Films, those fantastic escapes 
from reality, are at Hopkins and 
can be seen for considerably less 
money than at theaters. Make your 
way to Shriver Hall to see the larg- 
est movie screen in the state of 
Maryland and the films shown 
there during the school year. 

The Hopkins Organization for 
Programming (HOP) is now in 
charge of Weekend Wonderflix and 
The Reel World. Weekend 
Wonderflix are those movies which 
you really wanted to see at the mov- 
ies, mainly the summer blockbust- 
ers, but never had the time or 
money to go see. 

The Reel World are offbeat mov- 
ies tied together by an ongoing 
theme. What the theme, and what 
the movies are, this semester has 
yet to be determined. A new film 
chair, in charge of The Reel World, 
is currently being chosen. The films 
for The Reel World will be shown 
on Wednesdays or Thursdays 


throughout the semester, so keep 


your eyes peeled for the time and 
place. 4 


The movie schedule for Week- 


end Wonderflix has already been — 


set as follows: September 18-19, 
Lethal Weapon 4; September 23, 
25, and 26, The Truman Show; Oc- 
tober 2-3,Armageddon; October 


16-17, Titanic; October 31, Hale 
loween: H20; November 13, [Know _ 


What You Did Last Summer; No- 
{ 
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vember 20-21, Can’t Hardly Wait; " ; 
December 3-4, The Mask of Zorro; 
and December 11-12, City of An- 
gels. a 
The movie showings are nor-\ | 
mally at 7 p.m: and 10 p.m. Tick?) | 
ets for the movies are only three” | 
dollars. With a HOP pass, you | 
can get into one free movie per’ 
month. ; 
The JHU Film Society hasa few | 
morehidden talents of which many | 
people are not aware. The Film So- 
ciety publishes a magazine, Frame — 
of Reference. The fourth issue of |} 
Frame of Reference will hopefully | } ~ 
be hitting the stands by the end of | | - 
TT 
: : ' 
Films, those fantastic | 
escapes from reality, 


are at Hopkins... 
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the semester, tl 
Film at Hopkins is an under- zy 

rated adventure. A glance through} 
the Compendium shows that the | | 
JHU Film Society also sponsorsstu- | | 
dent film shoots, seminars and the | 
Johns Hopkins Film Festival. | 

_ So, the next time you are in the |} 


4 


going to Towson to catch a movie, 
t yourself in the head and go to 3 
Weekend Wonderflicks eet . 
other event and thank the HOP, » 
and the JHU Film Society when yo 
getachance, — ; / 
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While youre sleeping, he cleans the B each 


é : ; Py 
Groundskeeper Sullivan maintains Beach beauty | : WN 
' =} Teen ak 
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BY RACHEL SAMS Sullivan’s day begins at 5:30 a.m. —_usuallyjust quarters Wie | 4 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer He can easily walk to work from his _ or dollars. “I found iy 


__ It's a place with a split personal- 
ity. Atnight, its shadowy allure draws 
us inevitably toward the grassy ex- 
panse of lawn, seducing stressed-out 
students into loud, smoky, beer- 
soaked revelry that continues until 
the wee hours. 

But the next morning, when we 
stumble past the Beach with our eyes 
burning and our 
heads pounding, 
it looks alto- 
gether different. 
The wide lawn 
seems more like 
a place where 
kindergarteners 
could safely play 
than an area 
which has lured 
many a young 
person to excess. 
The clipped 
green grass looks 
too pristine and 
innocent for a 
wayward beer 


cigarette butts, Skoal 
cans, six-pack rings - 
he's picked up 
hundreds, maybe 
thousands in the past 
few months. 


home — a native of Hampden, he 
says “You'll never get me out of the 
city.” When he arrives at the Beach, 
he heads for his truck, grabs a long- 
handled tool with tongs on the end 
and starts picking up trash. 

Beer cans, beer bottles, cigarette 
butts, Skoal cans, six-pack rings — 
Sullivan’s picked up hundreds, 
maybe thousands over the course 
of the past 
few months. 

sab Nea’ 
didn’t party 
as much this 
summer,” he 
said. “Last 
summer they 
did a lot. We 
had more to 
clean up.” 

Sullivan 
knows his job 
is probably 
easier than it 
would have 
been a year 
ago — there 


Beer cans, beer bottles, 





can ever to have 
touched its surface. 

You've probably never seen the 
person responsible for this trans- 
formation. You’ve probably never 
even realized there is a person re- 
sponsible for this transformation. 
Most Hopkins students haven’t. 

His name is Tom Sullivan. He’sa 
member of the Hopkins 
groundskeeping staff, and for the 
past several months he’s been al- 
most solely responsible for clean- 
ing up the Beach. A great deal of his 
work is done between 6:30 a.m. and 
8/a.m., a time when few students 
can finda compelling reason to leave 
their beds. 


are fewer beer 
bottles on the Beach due to Hopkins’s 
strict new alcohol policy regarding 
that area. He’s familiar with the new 
policy, seeing as how he hung the 
“Alcohol Prohibited” signs on the 
Charles Street side of the Beach him- 
self. 

When asked if he ever gets an- 
noyed with the student partiers who 
gleefully make a mess and leave it for 
him to clean up, Sullivan smiles. 
“Yeah, but there’s nothing I can do 
about it,” he says. 

“They'll sit right next toa trashcan 
and just drop things right next to it, 
but oh well.” 

He’s found money on the Beach, 


acellular phone the 
other day,” he says. 
“I gave it to Secu- 
rity.” 

Sullivan also 
picks up trash 
around the 
Homewood House 
and the library 
daily. He goes over 
the whole area 
with a leaf blower, 
which he’ll be do- 
ing more often as 
fall approaches. 
And he cuts the 
grass and hedges 
once or twice a 
week. Usually, 
cutting the grass 
takes him about 
half a day. 

He’s hesitant to 
declare himself a 
morning person. 
However, he says 
he likes working 
early because cam- 
pus is quiet. “I like _ 
working by my- 


self,” he says. 
“There’s nobody to 
bother you.” 


Occasionally, a student will pass 
by while Sullivan’s working on the 
Beach and say hello or good morn- 
ing. “You don’t start seeing the stu- 
dents till around 9 o’clock, though,” 
he says. 

Sullivan’s off most weekends — 
the groundskeeping office calls him 
to come in if there’s a lot of trash on 
the Beach, or ifthe weather is bad or 
a special event is going on on cam- 
pus. 

He and other members of the 


Suggestion board tells it like it is 


Inconspicuous board at MSE lets students voice complaints 


BY KENNETH KUHN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Many Hopkins students feel a 
lemming-like compulsion to dive 
deep into the subterranean levels of 
the MSE Library and submerge them- 
selves in their textbooks. Hours (and, 

- in some cases, days) after entering 
the library they can be found on C- 
~ Level drowning in differential equa- 
tionsand dynamical systems. The hair 
that hasn’t fallen out already is un- 
kempt and their eyes bear the kind of 
vacancy most commonly seen in 
people having an out of body experi- 
ence. They have been staring at the 
wall in front of them for the last ten 
minutes, trying to make sense of that 
obscene drawing made by Rick Dogg 
in 1967. Most of them are not high, 
they just need a break from studying. 

At this point it would be a good 
idea for them to checkout the sugges- 
tion reply board on M-Level of the 
library. When you are walking to- 
wards the library exit, the board can 
be found in a small, sparsely deco- 
rated room on the left just before the 
steps leading up to the security check- 
point. (The board has moved since 
last year.) At the suggestion reply 
board one can read aboutall the great 
improvements the library has made 
in response to student inquiries, most 





" SUGGESTION BOx | 
_ RESPONSES 





of which you failed to notice with 
your nose so deep in your textbooks. 
Youcan also read the witty replies the 
folks at the MSE have written to the 
numerous not-quite-sane sugges- 
tions students have proposed. 

Finally, if you are feeling ambi- 
tious, you can submit your own sug- 
gestion in the black box by the board. 
Who knows, you may catch the at- 
tention oflibrary staffand geta posted 
reply, or they may even enact real 
changes. The suggestion forms say: 
“ALL SUGGESTIONS WILL BE 
CONSIDERED,” but beware — they 
also say in smaller print “provided 
these are consistent with budget re- 
strictions and the needs of the whole 
community.” . 

Faisal Ali,a senior BME major who 
works in the library, attests to the fact 
that numerous real improvements 
have been made recently in response 
to student suggestions. He cites the 
newly installed computer terminals 
that allow students to check their e- 
mail. Last spring, to prevent students 
reading e-mails from tying up library 
computers needed for book searches, 
thelibrary disabled most of their com- 
puters from logging on to the jhunix 
server. Students had no way to check 
their e-mail in the MSE, which Faisal 
admits was a huge problem. The li- 
brary was flooded with all kinds of 


WALKER ALAN STARLING/NEWS- 
- Normally cluttered with witty, even humorous replies, the MSE suggestion reply board hangs freshly cleared. 


suggestions on how to remedy the 
situation. Now terminals allow stu- 
dents to check e-mail without wast- 
ing valuable time on the faster ma- 
chines connected to the Internet. 
Students like Faisal are impressed 
with thelibrary’s handling of the situ- 
ation. 

It is also because of such sugges- 
tions that students can nowenter and 
exit the library easier. Previously, ev- 
ery time students left the library the 
security guard used to check through 
their books. Trust has been placed in 
the students and that practice hasbeen 
stopped. A host of other less readily 
noticeable changes have been made, 
at least in part due to student inquir- 
ies, including the installation ofacolor 
copy machine, laser printers, and the 
cafe for all the students who wanted 
something other than snack machines 
in the way of food. 

Other suggestions are being con- 
sidered, but probably will never be 
enacted. Faisal notes that people have 
requested elevator music and other 
things ranging from a massage parlor 
toanalcoholbar.Sorry guys, but don’t 
hold your breath waiting for these. 

In any event, the library sugges- 
tion reply board provides an interest- 
ing break from studying and has 
helped bring about numerous library 
improvements. 
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groundskeeping crew spent a re- 
cent Sunday cleaning up the re- 
mains of possibly the messiest vol- 
leyball game ever invented — 


Oozeball. “It took the whole day,” 
he said. 

Everyone who passes by the Beach 
sees the results of Sullivan’s work, 
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You get tothe beach, party, scatter your trash as if it’s decoration, and wake up the morning after to find animmaculate beach. 
Groundskeeper Tom Sullivan is responsible for this — a grueling 6:30 a.m. task that all too often goes unnoticed. 


although they may notbe aware they’re 
seeing it. He likes that aspect of the job. 

“This is all right,” he says. “It’s 
something you can see that you did.” 





ere I am back in Balti 
more for another year. 
But this year is differ 
ent. Thanks to certain 
events which tran- 
spired on August 18, my entire out- 
look on life has changed. August 18 
was my birthday. Big deal. Sol had to 


TOMGUTTING 
FROM THE GUTT 


' sit around all day doing nothing but 
eat great food and open presents, 
right? Well, sort of, but I turned 20. 

Do you know what that means? 
I’m nota teenager anymore. I’m go- 
ing to have to go out into the real 
worldin three years. It’s going to bring 
big changes, and they have already 
started. 

First ofall, [can’t just be an imma- 
ture kid anymore. For seven years 
I’ve been able to write off any stupid, 
immature behavior by saying, “But, 
come on, I’m a teenager, what did 
you expect?” 

It was the easy answer. Everyone 
accepted it. Not anymore. I’m go- 
ing to have to come up with new 
excuses, such as, “But, officer, I’m 
in a fraternity.” But none of them 
will be as effective as simply being a 
teenager. 

Second, I could be married 
within the next five years. That’s a 
scary thought. My friends from 
home and I talk about that quite 
often. We’ve made bets with each 
other about who will get married 
first. 

We talk about what it 
will be like to see each 
other carried off into 
marriage. What will it 
be like? Who’s going 
to be the best man? 
My brother, Ed- 
ward, told me to re- 
lax and not think 
about getting mar- 
ried. It either hap- 
pens or it doesn’t. 
And if it does, he 
said, “let her take 
care of every- 
thing. Say she 
can have it any 
way she wants it 
aslongasyouhave 
an open bar.” 

Stop laughing. 
This is a serious con- 
cern. Sure, five years ago I 
thought that getting married 
and having a kid or two would be a 
nice thing. But I never actually be- 
lieved it would happen. I just laughed, 
figuring that I would never grow up 
to marrying age. It all seemed so far 
away. 
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Now here Iam, 20 years old, and 
realizing that in the next year or 
two, I’m going to start having to 
think about my marriage options. 
That’s way too soon for me. I’m still 
just getting the hang of doing my 
own laundry and not having a cur- 
few. Now I’m supposed to get mar- 
ried? 

Allright, I admit, you’re probably 
right when you say I’m overreacting. 
I’m still a young man, so I don’t have 
to think about getting married yet. 
But what if I let the perfect girl get 
by me right now? Then I may have 
lost my one and only chance at get- 
ting married and will live deep into 
middle age without finding true 
love. 

That leads me to another prob- 
lem that has come up since I’ve 
turned 20. That’s paranoia. I’m not 
only concerned because every time 
Iseea girl I’m paranoid that I could 
be letting the woman of my dreams 
walk by. I’m also paranoid about 
what is going to happen as I grow 
older. 

No, I’m not talking about mar- 
riage and getting a job this time. I’m 
talking about my body’s deteriora- 
tion. Again, my brother has been a 
good source on this. He told me a 
story about how one of his friends 
broke his ankle playing basketball. 
He was about 23. 

“You just can’t do the things you 
could when you were 18 once you 
hit 20, 25 years old,” my brother 
told me. “This guy was simply play- 














ing basketball, nothing difficult. 
And his ankle just broke.” 

That scares me. I don’t want to 
be walking along and suddenly have 
my knee give out or break my col- 


Whatever happened to those 
glorious, bygone days of yore? 


larbone because I’m carrying too 


,many books in my backpack. These 


are real problems. Maybe I should 
get a cane. Or a walker. Or one of 
those little carts to ride aroundinso 
I don’t hurt myself. But, then again, 
I might crash it. ; 
Along with becoming physically 


.. five years ago | 
thought that getting 
married and having a 
kid or two would be a 
nice thing. But...| just 
laughed, figuring that | 
would never grow up 
to marrying age. 





inept, I’m really worried about 
money. It’s an especially strong con- 
cern because I’m in college. Every 
time I walk on campus and see some- 
one who isn’ta student, I get the feel- 
ing that they’re trying to steal my 
wallet. Sometimes when I walk I also 
get the feeling that money is just 
falling out of my pockets with every 
step. 
This is all very strange because I 
don’t have any money. I find 
myselfwatching every penny 
I spend. Every time I do 
spend money, I check 
the receipt to make 
sure that I haven’t 
been over- 
charged. 
The next 
thing I know, I'll 
probably be steal- 
ing Sunday news- 
papers just sol can 
clip the coupons. 
Of course, saving 
a few pennies on 
groceries and 
the like will be 
very useful. 
After all, with 
mortgage pay- 
ments every 
month, I'll need 
all the extra money 
I can get. 
It’s very tiring to think 
about all of it, I may only be 
only a quarter of the way to 80 physi- 
cally, but I feel halfway there psy- 
chologically. I should stop thinking. 
about it. Besides, I have to go. I just 
got a phone call from someone ask-' 
ing me to buy a cemetary plot. | 
, f 
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Making Hopkins yo 


BY KELLY VIRGINIA PHELAN 
Tue JouNns Hopkins News-Letter 


A little over two weeks ago, 950 
freshmen, including myself, walked 
into what most would consider an 
interior decorator’s nightmare. 
Move-in day was one of those ex- 
periences one never forgets and 
dreads repeating. 

It is the day we all realize that 
we can never fit our life’s belong- 
ings into a six-by-nine-foot space, 
at the same time trying to rear- 
range furniture to physically and 
emotionally accommodate their 
roommates. 

I’m sure my moving-in day expe- 
rience was similar to everyone else’s. 
I walked into Royce 204, looked 
around, exclaimed that I could never 
live in that room alone (much less 
with a roommate) and contemplated 
asking my parents to take me home 
and let me commute. 

Being from Baltimore, commut- 
ing could have been a possibility 
and my parents would have been 
happy, but it seemed to defeat the 
purpose of living away at college. 
After three hours, eight different 
furniture arrangements anda head- 
ache, the room was a little better, 
but the walls were screaming for a 

make-over. 

One of the most interesting 
things about dorm life is that every- 
one has his or her own particular 
way of attempting to make the dorm 
room feel like home. Carpets, pic- 
tures, signs and posters are just a 
few ways that my roommate and I 
tried to make our room more 
homey. However, while walking 
through the dorms I’ve seen some 
other more interesting sights which 
have impressed and made me won- 
der about my neighbors. 


Some of the most common dorm 
features are to be expected. Pictures 
of friends and posters of celebrities 
are the most popular, as one would 
imagine. Flags from all overthe world, 
including Canada, Israel, Korea and 
Nigeria also make common appear- 
ances. For some reason puzzles are 
popular as well. 

Other surprising but amusing 
decorations included air-freshen- 
ers, primarily the kind one would 
hang from the rear-view mirror ofa 
car, in the shape of spiders, trees, 
baseballs and cigars. In one room I 
saw a person had taken old sneak- 
ers and nailed them all over the wall. 
(This was not one of the people who 
hung air-fresheners from the ceil- 
ing.) 

Window lights in the shape of 
Mickey Mouse, cars and fire hy- 
drants are interesting, though not 
common decorations. ‘Caution-Do 
Not Enter’ signs warn visitors to 
knock first, while beaded curtains 
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It is the day we all 
realize that we can 
never fit our life's 
belongings into a six- 


by-nine-foot space... 





and flowers show who should have 
been born during the last genera- 
tion. 

There is one dorm room that I 
have to say is my favorite. This room 
belongs to Jason and Brad. A word to 
the wise: If you do not know these 
guys, find them and become friends 
with them, and if you do know them, 
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And you thought dorm rooms had to be depressing. Hopkins students have discovered myriad ways to make those tiny little rooms more livable, 
Whether they nail old sneakers to the walls or hang air fresheners from the ceiling, students constantly strive to make their decorations both 
attractive and functional, with varying degrees of success. 


Getting a flat tire made my day 


then become better friends with them. 
These two guys probably have the 
smallest room in AMR I, but still 
found a way to have a living room 
equipped with two Laz-y-Boy reclin- 
ers and a television. 

They say that “college is a time 
when youth can express themselves” 
and many people here at Hopkins 
have taken the opportunity to dojust 
that. Though some have chosen to let 
their walls remain bare while others 
have placed ‘Welcome’ mats in front 
of their doors, everyone now calls 
Hopkins home. 





Women engineers: hear them roar 


BY DIANA KIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The gender stereotyping of engi- 
neers is slowly but surely changing as 
more and more women gain accep- 
tance and prominence in engineer- 
ing fields. 

The Whiting School of Engineering 
enrolled twice as many women as the 
national average for engineering schools 
this year, signaling a pointed effort to bal- 
ance its skewed gender ratio. 

For this year’s freshman class, 
women comprise approximately 24% 
of the class — 79 of the 323 engineers 
arewomen. Thisnumber has increased 
from last year when only 21% were 
women; however, statistics show a lev- 
eling of female enrollment in the engi- 
neering school. In 1996, about 29% of 
the students in the engineering class 
were female, a substantial increase of 
10% from the previous year. 

The new Dean of Engineeringis, for 
the first time in Hopkins history, a 
woman, Ilene Busch-Vishniac. Shecon- 
siders the distribution of men and 
women to be a positive representation 
of Hopkins’ strong academic creden- 
tials and ability to attract the best stu- 
dents, no matter what their gender. 

She says, “That we are roughly 
twice the national norm for enroll- 
ment of women speaks extremely well 
of us. It is my impression that the 
reason we have done so well is that 
our students and faculty are very ac- 
cepting of diversity in everything we 
do except academic quality. They 
seem to recognize that the only dif- 
ferences that truly matter are those 
that define the ability to work well 
and with a reasonable attitude.” 

Robert Massa, Dean ofEnrollment 
Management for both the Schools of 
Arts and Sciences and Engineering, 
also stresses the school’s renowned 
engineering programs and faculty as 
the chief element that draws students 
to Hopkins, men and women alike. 
According to Dean Massa, Hopkins 
enrolls a larger number of women 
primarily because Hopkins offers not 
only engineering courses, butalso the 
opportunity to take classes in the 
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Women have descended upon the School of Engineering advising office 
in record numbers this year. Hopkins’s freshman class now boasts twice 
as many women as the national average for engineering schools. 


School of Arts and Sciences, allowing 
for more diversity in the curriculum. 
He believes most technological insti- 
tutes do not admit as many women 
because they limit the scope of the 
students’ education. Nonetheless, 
Massa says, “the main concern of the 
school is to admit the best students 
regardless of gender.” 

Hopkins’ School of Engineering 
does actively recruit women during 
the “prospect stage,” when high 
school students have yet to decide 
their school of choice. In conjunction 
with the Society of Women Engineers, 
the Office of Student Enrollment 
keeps in touch with women who ex- 
press interest in engineering with 
phone calls and letters from the dean. 
These gestures serve to sieve out and 
identify strong candidates who rep- 
resent an untapped minority of enor- 
mous academic and creative poten- 
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tial. In Massa’s view, the only way to 
increase the number of female engi- 
neering students is to have a larger 
pool of strong applicants. 

Students across the board have no- 
ticed this increase in women col- 
leagues. Junior Sarah Cho, who is 
double majoring in biomedical and 
chemical engineering, appreciates the 
administration’s effort to attract more 
women engineers, especially in fields 
traditionally dominated by men, such 
as chemical engineering. She says, “It 
ELE LAE LEB LA GALL ETRE I ae 


“It shows the 
younger class that 
women...make just as 


good engineers.” 
_— SARAH CHO 





definitely helps to see more women 
in engineering because it shows the 
younger class that women can make 
it and that they make just as good 
engineers.” For freshmen Tim Kang, 
who plans to major in biomedical en- 
gineering, women peers “add a fresh 
and diverse perspective.” Héalso says, 
“It doesn’t directly affect me too 
much, but I just like the fact that the 
class is getting more diverse.” 

As Hopkins expands its applicant 
pool by reaching out to more women 
early in the college process, the engi- 
neering school will hopefully attract 
and admit more female students ready 
to challenge and overcome conven- 
tional stereotypes. 





family 


was driving approximately 80 
mphon I-95 last Friday when a 
tire flew off. I’m still not sure 
what happened, but all I know 
is that I saw, through my side 
mirror, a deflated tire careen through 
the highway. When I got out to take a 
look, all that was left was a silver wheel. 
But you know what? Friday was one 
of the best days I’ve had in a long time. 

You're about to read a feel-good 
column. You're about to let someone 
persuade you that we don’t live in 
such a horrible, cynical world after 
all. You’re about to learn that people 
do still stop to help a driver in dis- 
tress. 

So my friend and I pulled over, 
realized I had no spare, and basically 
went into such shock that we started 
laughing. If you’ve ever seen a bare 
silver wheel with inch-long shreds of 
what used to be a tire hanging from 
the top, you would understand the 
eerieness of the sight. 

Neither of us owned a phone, nei- 
ther of us had ANY idea what we were 
supposed to do, and we were at least 
half an hour from campus. So we just 
stood quietly numb while my car 
blinked in emergency mode. About 
five minutes later, a van pulled over. 

The driver looked normal enough, 
and he offered to drive us to the near- 
est exit so we could call the police. 
While talking, though, he opened the 
back door ofhis van and asked ifI had 
atire-pump, like the onehe proceeded 
to show me. But my eyes did not fix 
on the tire-pump. What I noticed in- 
stead were about eight big ice-boxes 
neatly arranged along the entire trunk 
of his van. 

This scared me for some reason, 
and as I stayed silent about his offer, 


he said rather defensively, “I’m only 
trying to help.” We said thanks but 
no thanks. 

Less than ten minutes later, a ma- 
roon caravan appeared. A huge man 
with a baby-like mildness about his 
face walked towards us and intro- 
duced himself as a state trooper. He 
wasn’t in uniform, wasn’t in a police 


YOUNGCHANG 
FROM THE CAR 


car, and didn’t show ID, but some- 
how we trusted him. He also hap- 
pened to own a towing business on 
the side, he said, and offered to bring 
the truck, which was parked at home 
about two miles away. He said he’d 
call the police as well. Wewere speech- 
less but smiling, and he said he’d re- 
turn in about 35 minutes. 

About five minutes into our wait, 
as my friend and I were lounging in 
the car, a motorcycle pulled over. A 
very pleasant-seeming man asked if 
we were okay, offering to take us to 
the nearest phone. We said thanks so 
much, but help was on the way. 

We got back in the car when ten 
minutes later, the police appeared. 
Weexplained that a state trooper was 
coming with his tow truck. He asked 
us the trooper’s name. Neither of us 
remembered. Heasked ifhe had been 
in uniform. We said no. He asked if 
hehad shown ID. Wesaid no. He said 
the man probably wasn’t a state 
trooper then. 

Trooper 2 proceeded to call in a 
report while my friend and I stood, 
again, in shock, that we could’ve been 
duped. But soon enough, Trooper 1 
arrived in his tow truck and Trooper 





2 rushed forward to greet him — they 
were co-workers. 

The tow-truck was not one of those 
pick-ups with a big metal hook to 
drag the car. It was, instead, one of 
those endlessly long ramp-trucks 
built to transport at least ten cars at 
once. 

Maybe it was the heat, maybe it 
was the shock, but somehow the sight 
of this hugely long tow truck as wellas 
the fact that Trooper 2 and Trooper] 
stood laughing and shaking hands 
struck us as funny. We doubled over 
laughing. 

Trooper 2 started telling Trooper 
1 that we thought he might’ve been 


home sweet 








a fake. Trooper 1 burst out laugh- | . 


ing, Trooper 2 joined in, and by this 
time of course my friend and I found 
everything funny. The four of us 
stood along I-95 laughing hysteri- 
cally. 


Yes we finally got home about 4 | 


hours later. And yes, I ended up pay- °° 


ing for two new tires, one of which 
replaced my non-existent spare, but 
the afternoon, my friendand I agreed, 
was very enjoyable. 

Ironically enough, last Fridaythe 


11th was also the day the world re- - 


acted to Kenneth Starr’s 425-pagere- 


port on Clinton’s going-abouts. It 
was, for most of the American public, 
a very disappointing day confirming 


a certain worldly moral and political | 


decline. But despite Clinton’s con- ‘- 


fession that he has “sinned,” despite 
arguments that he should resigh, de- 
spite the embarrassment surrounding 
the U.S. asawhole, the 1 1th wasa dayof 
renewed hope for my friend and I. It 
was one of those days where we realized 
everything that could’ve gone wrong 
didn’t. 





Get crackin with crabs at Phillips 


BY JESSICA LIBERTINI 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Marylanders eat crabs, lots of 
crabs. No two ways about it, we will 
eat those bug-eyed creatures in al- 
most any form: Steamed, stuffed, 
broiled and fried. Brice and Shirley 
Phillips entered this Maryland din- 
ing tradition by opening Phillips Crab 
House in Ocean City in 1956. Still 
using many of Shirley’s original reci- 
pes, the Phillips in Light Street Pavil- 
ion of Harborplace attracts large 
crowds of people who are in search of 
the best crab cakes in Maryland. 

With the convenience of the 
restaurant’s downtown location, the 
lunch scene is hopping with business 
people. During 
the evenings, the 
restaurant main- 
tains a clean-cut 
atmo- 
sphere, while the 
bar offers live 
music. Monday 
through Thurs- 
day a pianist 
plays on the most played piano in 
Baltimore. 

On Fridays and Saturdays, local 
live bands do covers of popular songs 
from the 1960s through the 80s. On 
Sundays, the era ofragtime is brought 
back to life. Lit by Tiffany lamps, the 
dining room is filled with crab lovers 
seated at antique sewing tables. The 
whole Victorian setting is character- 
ized by whitewashed wooden railings 
adorned with large plush dolls origi- 





PHILLIPS HARBORPLACE 


nally made by Shirley. 

Although the atmosphere is 
enough to draw a crowd, the food 
more than 
lives up to its 
reputation, 
The cream of 
crab soup is 
rich and full of 
crabmeat, 
Delay tue 
everyone’s 
_ idea ofa “crab 
ee is different, the Phillips menu 
offers two very different but very de- 
licious options. The “Phillips Tradi- 
tional Crab Cake” is Shirley’s original 
recipe made with backfin crabmeat 
packed with an Eastern Shore-style 


filler. 


For a few dollars more, the 
“Phillips Premium Crab Cake” is 


made with all jumbo lump crabmeat | 


with just enough filler to keep it from 


falling apart. Each of these crabcakes 


~ 
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Restaurant Profile: 


Phillips Harborplace (410)685-6600 
Type: Maryland/Seafood 

Transportation: Cab _ 

Prices: $8.99 - $29.98 
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hard pressed to picka favorite. While © — 
the soup and the two crabcakes were | 


the only items I tried, Phillips is also 


known for its seafood combination | 


platters, stuffed shrimp and crab im- 


perial. This location of Phillips, in- | 
cluding theall you can eat buffet, goes 


through at least 3000 Ibs of crabmeat 
every week! 


Before heading down to Phillips — 
Harborplace, besure to have Daddy's ~ 
credit card in hand. Even thoughitis — 
feasible to make a nice meal out of a - 


crabcake sandwich or oyster sand- 
wich for $8.99, the rest of the menuis 


tempting with itemslike stuffed floun- _ 


der for$19.99 and surfand turfstuffed 


with crab imperial for $29.98. If you 
need some extra cash before dining 
here, Phillips is a great place to work — 


aswellaseat, 


Soifyouhaveahankeringforcrab, 
treat yourself to a nice pile of jumbo — 


lump at Phillips Harborplace! P 
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100 FREE minutes. And just l0¢ a minute to anywhere in the U.S. 
Kinda makes it hard to keep quiet. 


Sign up for an AT&T One Rate® plan and your first 100 minutes are FREE.* 


Whatever your calling needs are AT&T has a One Rate plan that's right for you. [iNnaRe 
a ) AT&T One Rate® Plus: |0¢ a minute — one low rate all the time on state-to-state calls 
ay you dial from home. Whoever Whenever. Wherever you call in the U.S. And just 


a $4.95 monthly fee. 


AT&T One Rate® Off Peak: |0¢ a minute on your state-to-state, direct dialed calls 
from home from 7pm-—/am and all weekend long; 25¢ a minute all other times. 
And there's no monthly fee.* 


a Sign up with AT&T and get 100 minutes FREE. . 


-. Call | 800 654-0471 


; and mention offer code 59917 
or visit wwwaatt.com/college/np.htm| 
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Poker chips and salsa 


At The Avenue, Don Pablo's and Rounders are a winning pair 


exican food and 
poker are two of my 
biggest vices, so | 
jumped at the 
chance to getalittle 
of both. My search for the perfect 
dinner and movie combination 
brought me to The Avenue at White 
Marsh, where I sampled the eats at 
Don Pablo’s and caught Matt 
Damon’s latest flick, Rounders. 

Don Pablo’s did me right. Yeah 
it’s a chain restaurant, but so what? 
The food is fantastic, the prices are 
low and the service is friendly (and 
pretty cute, too). I ate a little too 
much, starting with the free chips and 
salsa. After devouring two baskets of 
these not-too-greasy goodies, I wasn’t 
really hungry for dinner anymore (not 
that that’s ever stopped me before). 
My date, on the other hand, 
munched a few chips from the first 
basket and was still hungry when the 
waitress returned with the food. 

I ordered the steak fajitas 
($8.99)—strips of grilled, marinated 
steak served with freshly-made 
flour tortillas, shredded lettuce, 
sour cream} refried beans and 
shredded cheese. They were awe- 
some, and I managed to fit every last 
bite in my stomach despite the chip- 
fest that had occurred just minutes 
before. The steak was juicy and ten- 
der, the cheese was fresh and soft, 
the lettuce was crunchy and the 
sour cream was, well, sour. The 
tortillas were so good that I ate 
one plain after finishing the fajita 
filling. 

Like most ladies, my date de- 
fied the purpose of eating Mexi- 
can food and ordered something a 
little lighter. Mama’s Skinny En- 
chiladas ($6.99) filled her up, and 
packed just four grams of fat per 
enchilada. Filled with seasoned 
chicken and tasty sauce and served 
with Don Pablo’s delicious Mexican 
rice, Mama’s Skinny Enchiladas 
were perfect for the light eater. 

Stuffed out of our minds, we 
headed across White Marsh’s fa- 





MICHAELSAC 


DINNER AND A 
MovIE 


mous Avenue, past the golf store 
and the candle shop, past the local 
teens trying to act cool in front of 
the college kids, and into the Loews 
White Marsh Cinemas. We paid the 
exorbitant $7.50 per ticket and en- 
tered the theater. It was time to 
watch some card playing. 

Rounders stars Matt Damon as 
Mike McDermott, New York City 
law student and rounder. A 
rounder, for those of you who don’t 
know (don’t worry, I didn’t either) 
isa person who makesa living play- 
ing poker. We soon learn that 
Mike’s among the best in the world. 
But not the best, since the opening 
scene shows Mike losing every cent 
he’s got to Russian poker-master 
Teddy KGB (John Malkovich), an 
Oreo-eating asshole with a terrible 
accent. Mike gives up the game, 
moves in with his girlfriend Jo 
(Gretchen Mol, that fox on the lat- 
est cover of Vanity Fair) and re- 
earns his hard-lost dough by driv- 
ing a truck for Joey Knish (John 
Turturro), an ex-rounder and re- 
ally cool dude. 

But things change for Mike when 
his best friend Worm (Edward 
Norton) gets out of prison (for gam- 
bling, naturally) and draws him back 
into the shady world of poker play- 
ing. A few scenes later, we realize 
that Worm owes thousands of 
dollars to Teddy KGB, in classic 
cinematic coincidence. 

Meanwhile, Jo gets mad at Mike 
for playing poker again and moves 
out. What’s a poor,’ but really- 
good-at-making-money boy to 
do? You can imagine what comes 
next. The plot is typical, with a 
classic good versus evil show- 
down. And it’s a good thing di- 





rector John Dahl keeps it that 
simple; the dialogue contains so 
much “pokerese” that you won’t be 
able to understand a damn thing 
anyway. 

Despite the crypticlanguage, the 
movie’s really good. Damon does 
what he’s good at — namely, play- 
ing total geniuses who fall hard and 
climb back up. His acting, as usual, 
is crisp, and his voice-over narra- 
tions are believable and thought- 
provoking. What surprised me 
about this flick is that I never felt 
sorry for Mike McDermott, de- 
spite his self-destructive gambling 
tendencies. Somehow Damon man- 
ages to portray McDermott asa kid 
with big problems without making 
him seem pathetic. 
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It's a good thing 
director John Dahl 
keeps the plot simple; 
the dialogue contains 
SO much"“pokerese” 
that you won't be 
able to understand a 
damn thing anyway. 





Malkovich, on the other hand, 
wasn't up to the challenge. Don’t 
get me wrong: He’s usually great, 
comparable to modern greats like 
Kevin “Kaiser Soze” Spacey and, 
dare I say, the fabulous Jack 
Nicholson. But this time it seems 
that Mr. Malkovich was trying to 
slide by with minimal work. His 
accent sounds like Colonel Klink 
from Hogan’s Heroes, but alas, 
Klink was German, not Russian. 
Plus, when he eats Oreos during 
his poker games it seems like he’s 





trying to seduce McDermott, not 
intimidate him. 

Norton was perfect. He playeda 
loser, sponger and horrible friend 
so well that I wonder if it comes 


Chan, Tucker make a dynamic duo 


The newest odd 
couple is terrific in 
the hilarious 
action-comedy, 
Rush Hour 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Martin and Lewis. Laurel and 
Hardy. Cheech and Chong. Lemmon 
and Matthau. History is filled with 
great comedic duos. The straightman 
and the idiot. The ludmouth and the 
soft-spoken foil. Modern entertain- 
ment would not be complete without 
these hilarious pairs. And now I give 
you the newest addition to 


Hollywood’s comedic legacy... 

Tucker and Chan. 

Yes, as in Chris Tucker, the wise- 
cracking, fast-talking star of Friday 
and Money Talks, and Jackie Chan, 
the ass-kicking, quick- -fisted star of 


Rumble in the Bronx and Mr. Nice 
Guy. Tucker and Chan have teamed 
up for the hilarious action-comedy 
Rush Hour, a mix between a stand- 
up act and a kung-fu extravaganza. 

The plot of Rush Hour is well- 
worn butalways effective: Chan plays 
Detective Inspector Lee, a Hong 
Kong cop with impeccable morals 
andiron fists. Tucker is James Carter, 
LAPD officer with a penchant for 
fouled-up cases and mass destruc- 
tion. Lee is called to America by the 
Chinese consul, whose young daugh- 
ter has been kidnapped. After one 
too many screw-ups, Carter is as- 
signed the fluffjob of “baby-sitting” 
Lee so the FBI can keep the Hong 
Kong detective from meddling in 
their affairs. 

The culture clash between as- 
American-as-they-come Carter and 
cinematically-typical-naive-for- 
eigner Lee is the driving force be- 
hind Rush Hour. What is usually a 
tired and annoying premise, how- 
ever, is kept fresh by the boisterously 
entertaining combination of Tucker 
and Chan. 

The exchanges are riatously. 


. PHOTO COURTESY OF NEW LINE CINEMA 
Chris Tucker and Jackie Chan star as the latest mismatched pair in the surprisingly funny Rush Hour. 


original, and the pacing is absolutely 
perfect. What could have been just 
another old shoot (or in this case, 
kick)-’em-up action flick rises above 
its genre to become not only a cool 


thriller but also an extremely engag- - 


ing comedy. 
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| give you the newest 
addition to 
Hollywood's comedic 
legacy...Tucker and 
Chan. 





The best element of Rush Hour 
is, most definitely, Tucker’s quick- 
talking, Michael Jackson-loving, 
wise-ass police officer. Tucker’s 
voice may be whiny and grating (a 
la Chris Rock), and his material 
may not be the freshest comedy 
around, but his hyper-spastic rou- 
tine is perfectly suited for the role. 
While other comics’ verbal bar- 





rages become tiresome very 
quickly, Tucker’s delivery and self- 
mockery make his wisecracking dia- 
logue not only tolerable but surpris- 
ingly gratifying. 

But Chan’s no deadbeat. The 
ever-enjoyable man of few wordsisa 
perfect contrast to the loudmouthed 
Tucker. As usual, Chan performs his 
own stunts—like jumping onto and 
then falling offofa streetlamp, climb- 
ing walls without using his hands, 
and rumbling with a bunch of tough 
guys in a pool hall. 

Unlike his previous movies, how- 
ever, Rush Hour attempts to show 
Chan not as the “fastest hands in the 
East,” but as an actor with amazing 
martial arts talents. Chan shows ac- 
tual comedic range in this film, in- 
stantly changing between super-se- 
riousjustice seeker and silly goofball. 
It’s almost worth the $7.50 admis- 
sion price just to see Jackie Chan 
dance and sing his off-key version of 
“War” by Edwin Starr. 

Tucker and Chan may be perfect 
in their roles, butthe rest of the movie 
isn’t so lucky. The overused plot is 
definitely no Gone With the Wind, 
and the foreign terrorists are the 
usual stereotypes (I may be mis- 
taken, but I’m pretty sure that not 
everyone in Hong Kong have black 
belts in some martial art). 

And, while the movie attempts to 
show that “you can’t judge a cop by 
his hometown,” it often lapses into 
the very stereotypes that it is trying 
to escape. The direction, by Brett 
Ratner (Money Talks), is solid but 
not exciting, and the special effects 
(mainly shooting scenes and explo- 
sions) pale in comparison to Chan’s 
skills. 

Rush Hour should be praised for 
one additional reason: While other 
films rack up ridiculously high body 


counts, it keeps the kills to a mini- 


mum. And while other action he- 
roes shoot everything and everyone 
in sight, Jackie Chan only kicks the 
crap out of his foes and leaves them 
alive. 

So, Rush Hour may not go down 
in the annals of history as the great- 
est comedy ever made, but the duo 
of Tucker and Chan is definitely 
worth watching and worth franchis- 
ing. 

Who knows? Maybe in a few 
years we'll get to see Grumpy Old 
Cops. 





naturally to him. He looked great 
in his sleazy clothes, and you want 
to kill him about two minutes after 
he gets out of prison. Reminds us 
of our freshman-year roomate, 
doesn’t it? 

Rounders is not a perfect film, 


| but it’s fun to watch nonetheless. 
| The direction is sharp, with inter- 


esting camera angles and dark, sexy 
lighting reminiscent of a Vegas 
poker game. 

With the exception of 
Malkovich’s failed attempt at play- 
ing a comrade, the acting is solid, 
the dialogue is realistic (sometimes 
too realistic) and the plot, though 





PHOTO COURTESY OF MIRIMAX PICTURES 
Matt Damon knows when to hold ‘em and knows when to fold ‘em as poker genius Mike McDermott. 


predictable, is fun. 

So ifyou wanta great dinner and 
an entertaining movie, Don Pablo’s 
and Rounders is a sure hand. 


How to get there: Take 695 east 
past Towson. Follow 695 until Route 
43, White Marsh Boulevard (watch 
out, it’s a left exit). Follow White 
Marsh Boulevard to Honeygo Road. 
Take a right at Honeygo and go 
through two lights. At the third light, 
take a left. At the next light, take a 
right and follow the road to the Loews 
White Marsh Theatre. 





And the winner is... 
The 1998 Emmy Award recipients — 


Sure, most of you don’t care who won the award for Best Hairstyling _ 
for a Miniseries or Sound Editing in a Non-Fiction Program. But there — 


are some of us who do. So, for the couch-potatoes, here is a list of cl | x 
_ major Emmy Award winners for 1998: se 


DRAMA SERIES: ThePractice, ABC. 
COMEDY SERIES: Frasier, NBC. 
MINISERIES: From the Earth to the 
Moon, HBO. 

TELEVISION MOVIE: Don King: 
Only in America, HBO, | 
VARIETY, MUSIC OR COMEDY 
SPECIAL: The 1997 Tony Awards, 
CBS. 

VARIETY, MUSIC OR COMEDY 
SERIES: Late Show with David 
Letterman, CBS. 

ACTOR, DRAMA SERIES: ‘Andee 
Braugher, Homicide: tafe on the 
Street, NBC. | 

ACTRESS, DRAMA SERIES: Chris-: 
tine Lahti, Chicago Hope, CBS. 
ACTOR, COMEDY SERIES: Kelsey 
Grammer, Frasier, NBGK 
ACTRESS, COMEDY SERIES: 
Helen Hunt, Mad About You, NBC, 
-~ACTOR, MINISERIES OR SPE- 
“eed Gary Sinise, es Wallace, 


CIAL: Ellen Barkin, Before Women 


Had Wings ( rah Winfrey’ Pres 
sents), ABC. ee 


ee vd Hyde Pierce, Frasi 


- Todd Holland, The Larry San 
4 Show, HBO aks ae eS 
- DIRECTING 
































Winningham, 
TNT. x 
PERFORMANCE, VARIETY ) 
MUSIC PROGRAM: Billy Cryst 
The 70th Annual. ademy. we 
ABC. 
DIRECTING, DRAM 

(tie): Mark Tinker, Brooklyn So 
CBS; Paris Barclay, NYPD Bl 
ABC. 

DIRECTING, COMEDY SE 
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SPECIAL: Jo 

- George Wallace, TNT. ‘ 
DIRECT ING, VARIETY OR} 
SIC PROGRAM: Louis J. Ho 


The 70th ge | Academy Awa v 
ABC, 


; “Mich, NYPD BI 
ACTRESS, MINISERIES OR SPE- 


terTolanand Garry Shandli 
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heMTV Music Video Awards 
| were broadcast live on MTV 
this past Thursday night. 
Hosted by Ben Stiller, the award 
show consisted oflive performances 
interspersed with the presentation 
of awards for such superlatives as 
“Best Rock Video” and “Best Male 
Video.” Award winners took home 
small statues of silver colored “moon 
men” that, to me, areas aesthetically 
pleasing as cow patties. 
Preceding the awards show, MTV 
filmed a “pre-show gala” that con- 
sisted of cameos of artists making 
their grand entrances into an audi- 
torium at Universal Studios in Hol- 
lywood. In addition, the Barenaked 
Ladies did a concert outside of the 
auditorium and performed a very 
creative medley of songs. After sing- ” 
ing a hyped-up version of their cur- 
renthit single “One Week,” the band 
threw down their guitars, picked up 
their cordless microphones, and be- 
gan singing Will Smith’s “Gettin’ 
Jiggy Wit It” to music from their 
backing band. As if this wasn’t 
enough, the Barenaked Ladies then 
melded this into Brandy and 
Monica’s “That Boy is Mine,” Puff 
Daddy’s “It’s All About the 





Benjamins, Baby,” the Verve’s 
“Bittersweet Symphony,” and finally 
Madonna’s “Ray of Light.” Itwasariot 
toheartwo thirty- -something guys sing 
“That Boy is Mine’ to each other! 

After this opening act of sorts, 
two awards were given to Prodigy 
preceding the actual beginning of the 
show: “Best Dance Video” and 
“Breakthrough Video” forthe band’s 
controversial video for “Smack My 
Bitch Up.” The scary black guy (as 
opposed to the equally scary white 
guy) received the award, while mut- 
tering something about how the 
video helped to break people of their 
constraining taboos. Give mea break! 
I think Madonna should have won 
for “Ray of Light.” 

Finally, the show began. Let me 
say that Ben Stiller was a lame host. 
First of all, he was overshadowed by 
the entire show. Also, he never told 
any funny jokes. Basically, he intro- 
duced the presenters for various 
awards (which was entirely in his job 
description), but the way he did this 
was uninteresting and plain. Com- 
pared to the glitz and glamour of the 
other celebrities at the show, Stiller 
appeared as a motionless stick with 
lips. Despite Stiller’s disappointing 
performance, there were many other 
memorable parts to the awards show. 

First off, Mariah Carey and 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


The’98 MTV Music Video Awards rock Los Angeles _ 


Whitney Houston together 
presented the award for 
“Best Male Video” while 
wearing the exact same 
dress. As a guy, I couldn’t 
have cared less about the 
situation, but the female re- 
action to this stunt was in- 
credulous. “How could 
they have done this?” a 
friend of mine said. 

After this fiasco, Ma- 
donna performed on stage. 
She began by wearing In- 
dian clothing and body art, 
and then singing a song in 
Hindi. This was then 
blended into a stirring ren- 
dition of “Ray of Light,” 
complete with Madonna 
half-naked on stage and 
Lenny Kravitz playing gui- 
tar beside her. 

Next, the Backstreet Boys 
won the “space man” for 
“Best Group Video,” and 
then Wyclef Jean, Mya, Old 
Dirty Bastard, and Pras sang 
a medley of songs including 
“Gone Till November” and 
“Ghetto Superstar.” Follow- 


ingthis star-studded perfor- oe 
mance, Sarah Michelle RAY OF LIGHT 
Geller and Hanson pre- Madonna 

sented the award for “Best Maverick 


Brought to you by the letter“G” 


Lee Ashendorf 
digs the dirt on 
battling Gmen, 
ballsy lawsuits 
and cheatin’ 
hearts 


elcome back to an 
other year of non- 
stop Hollywood 
dirt. We’re going 
to kick offthis year 
with some old news, just as a warm- 
up exercise. Last year a couple of 
everyone’s favorite musicians got a 
little greedy and decided the alpha- 
bet isn’t for.everyone. To summa- 
rize: In 1995, both Warren G and 
Garth Brooks trademarked their own 
version of the letter g which they use 
on merchandising and advertising. 
Warren got ticked that Brooks had 
the same logo as he did, so he filed a 
lawsuit, claiming that he has been 
“diminished” by Brooks’s g. Brooks 
realized how silly this was and 
countersued. And here you thought 
you'd heard everything. Anyway, 
they reached a settlement a couple of 
months ago, in which they agreed to 
allow each other to continue using 
the letter g as their respective logos. 
Phew! 
Iwas worried that we'd have to go out 
and get us a new seventh letter of the 
alphabet. 
Now that we’re warmed up, let’s 
in a timely manner take a peek at a 
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When people ask you why 
you celebrate the High Holy 
Days, do you hear yourself 
saying, "they say that.. 
"my parents think.." Isn't it 
time you figured out what 
you think? We.. 


& Don't ask for tickets or have any 
seat charges. You are our guests at 
a worship service not a perfor- 
mance. Just show up. 

«& Are friendly and like seeing new 
faces. You won't get lost or ignored. 

@ Are informal. We actually smile 
from time to time. 

% Study the Bible together , both the 
Tanakh and the writings of Y'shua 
and his followers. All of Y'shua’s 
followers were Jewish, and most of 
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lawsuit against Michael Douglas. A 
Westchester, N.Y., caddy file a law- 
suit against my favorite actor because 
Douglas allegedly hit him with a golf 
ball. The caddy claims that Douglas 
hit the ball without yelling “Fore!” 
and didn’t wait until the caddy was 
out ofrange, leading toa painful situ- 
ation. Let’s just say that the golf ball 
didn’t make it above the waistline. In 
any event, Douglas said it was a dif- 
ferent guy who hit the golf ball into 
the caddy, but the caddy maintains 
that not only did Douglas hit the ball, 
but he also made racial slurs after- 
ward. I don’t know how far this case 
is going to go; I’m not sure that the 
caddy has the balls to—oh, never 
mind. 

Weallknowhow much I like Sean 
“Puffy” Combs’ so-called “music” 
(otherwise known as “Classic Rock 
Theft”). Well, it seems the 
Puffmeister is planning another al- 
bum. Oh, goody. I’m really just bit- 
ter that he messed around with clas- 
sic stuff by the Police and Led 
Zeppelin. He’s also keeping himself 
busy and out of too much trouble by 
‘producing a bunch of albums, high- 
lighted by the Oct. 28 hip-hop re- 
lease by Faith Evans (the widow of 
the Notorious B.I.G.). But I think 
he’s serious about putting out an- 
other album. The first one went 
multi-platinum; I can’t begin to 
imagine how many people are go- 
ing to be brainwashed by the sec- 
ond one. . 

Aslongas we're talking about aw- 
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them were Israelis. 
% Worship in the Jewish style with 
prayers in Hebrew and English (but 


ful “musicians” who just won’t leave 
us alone, I also have to let y’all know 
that there have been reports that 
(warning: Spice news!) Mel C, other- 
wise known as Sporty Spice (collect 
the whole set!) has been dating An- 
thony Kiedis, singer for Red Hot Chili 
Peppers. They met at a RHCP con- 
cert in L.A., and have been exchang- 
ing phone calls ever since. This is a 
positive thing when you look at it my 
way: it takes one more Spice Girl off 
the market. 

Other dating news: This summer, 
of course, everyone knew about the 
hot hookups, specifically Brad Pitt 
with Jennifer Aniston and Matt Dillon 
with Cameron Diaz. Well, Dillonand 
Diazare reportedly splitsville because 
they were cheating on each other. 
Gee, a Hollywood star can’t cheat on 
his girlfriend without a couple of re- 
porters getting on his case. What’s 


this world coming to? 
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Gee, a Hollywood star 
can't cheat on his 
girlfriend without a 


‘couple of reporters 


getting on his case. 
What's this world 
coming to? 

Sie ee eisiranrer ey 
Bobby Farrelly around a bit? The 


There’s Something About Mary direc- 
tors apparently convinced 20th Cen- 


tury Fox that their movie would’ve 
succeeded even more at the box of- 


fice ifit had been rated PG instead of 


R. Sonow Foxis talking about cutting 
the scenes that give the film its R 
rating. To be honest, I didn’t like 
those parts too much, but almost 
everyone who liked the movie liked 
it because of those raunchy scenes. 
It’s a gross-out movie. If you take 
out those scenes, it’s just a movie. I 
suppose Fox knows what they’re 
doing better than I do. They make 
‘em, I only watch “em. 

Steven Spielberg received the Fed- 
eral Cross of Merit last week in Ger- 
many from president Roman Herzog 
for his film Schindler’s List. The 
movieprompted renewed discussion 
about the Holocaustamong Germans. 
His latest film, Saving Private Ryan, is 
hitting German theaters next month. 
In othernews, Spielberg visited a con- 
centration camp for the first time last 
week. 

Next week, look for album releases 
from Cypress Hill (IV), the Goo Goo 
Dolls (Dizzying Up the Girl), and the 
Mighty Mighty Bosstones (Live from 
the Middle East). There are other big- 
name releases coming up from such 
bands as A Tribe Called Quest, Chris 
Isaak, R. Kelly, Duncan Sheik, Harry 
Connick, Jr., UB40, and John 
Mellencamp, so stay tuned for more 
info. 

We'll close off this week with a 
happy note: Everyone’s favorite ce- 
lebrity sportscaster, Marv Albert, who 
y all have probably completely for- 
gotten about, finally got married to 
Heather Faulkiner, who has been his 
fiancée for ages, even through that 
whole nasty back-biting trial thing. 
Now that’s dedication. 


CAGE E Morning mochas 


Late night lattes, 


Fall 1998 hours of 


operation: 


M-Th: 7:30 AM - 11 PM 
F-Sa: 7:30 AM - 10 PM 














“Ray of Light,” the Backstreet Boys 
performed © ‘Backstreet’s Back,” 
Madonna’s “Ray of Light” received 
the Best Director award, and the 
Beastie Boys per formed a medley of 
twosongsfrom theirnewalbum Hello 
Nasty: “Three MC’sand One DJ” and 
“Intergalactic.” They rocked! 

The “Best Rap Video” went to 
Will Smith for “Gettin’ Jiggy Wit 
It.” Then Brandy and Monica per 
formed “That Boy is Mine,” and 
Puff Daddy won the “Viewer’s 
Choice Award” for “It’s All About 
the Benjamines, Baby.” The most 
interesting part of the show came 
next when the Beastie Boys won the 
“Video Vanguard” award for their 
relatively long, influential career. 
Mike D. spoke first, thanking a few 
people who helped make the Beastic 
Boys a reality. Then MC Adam 
Yauch took about three minutes of 
the viewing public’s time to speak 
outagainst the United States’ bomb 
ing of Sudan and Afghanistan. This 
public statement took me by su1 
prise at first, but considering 
Yauch’sinvolvementin humanitar- 

ian causes like the Tibetan Freedom 
Concert, I can see why Adam took 
the opportunity to address a huge 








New Artist” to Natalie Imbruglia. 

Hole’s rendition of “Celebrity Su- 
perstar,” the title track on their new 
record, was both reved-up and awe- 
some. Courtney Love played the ul- 
timate rock star, jumping around on 
stage, playing guitar, and being her 
raunchy self. After this rousing perfor- 
mance, Aerosmith won the award for 
“Best Video from a Film,” and then 
Green Day won the award for “Best 
Alternative Video” for “Time of Our 
Lives (Good Riddance).” Interestingly 
enough, thisis the first MTV award the 
band has ever received. 

In the last part of the show, Mas- 
ter P. performed “Uggggh 
(Nananana),” Madonnareceived the 
award for “Best Female Video” for 


segment of our nations population 
that is under thirty about the missles. 
Closing up the show, Dave 
Matthews performed “Stay,” Marilyn 
Manson performed * ‘Dope Show,” 
Aerosmith won “Best Rock Video” 
for “Pink,” Dfedoune hoy ES) em 
of the Year” for “Ray of Light,” and 
the Brian Setzer Orchestra ended the 
showwithajived out version of the hit 
single “Jump, Jive, and Wail.” 
Clearly, Madonna was the big 
winner at the awards show by win- 
ning six “space men.” Overall, 
though, I didn’t like this show as 
muchas the ones in previous years. 
I think this is in part due to Ben 
Stiller’s less than adequate stint as 
host, and the fact that not as many 
“unplanned” events occurred (as 
opposed to the many unplanned 
stunts done in previous years). 


THE SHORT LIST™ 


They say that MTV has shortened our attention span. With that in 
mind, we here at the News-Letter present for you the condensed, easy- 
to-read listing of the 1998 MTV Movie Awards. 


a BEST MALE VIDEO: will Smith, “Just the Tw@ghUs” 
Aes BEST GROUP. VIDEO: led a Boys, “Backstreet’s 


‘Ba 


freer Naat Inibragiia, “Tom” 


_ BESTDANCE VIDEO: Prodigy, “Smack My Bitch Up” 
_ BEST VIDEO FOR A FILM: Aerosmith, “I Don’t Want 


to Miss a Thing” 


BEST ALTERNATIVE VIDEO: Green Day, “The Time 


= 9 of Our Lives (Good Riddance)” 


BREAKTHROUGH VIDEO: 


Prodigy, “Smack My Bitch 


BEST FEMALE VIDEO: Madonna. “Ray of Light” 
BEST DIRECTOR: Madonna, “Ray of Light” 
BEST RAP VIDEO: Will Smith, “Gettin’ Jiggy Wit It” 
VIDEO VANGUARD AWARD: Beastie Boys 
BEST R&B VIDEO: Yee Jean, “Gone Till Novem- 


ber” 


_ BEST ROCK VIDEO: Aerosmith, “ “Pink” 
a Se Madonna, “Ray of Light” 


Mon.-Thurs. lam to 10pm 
Fh & Sot, = Narmto 11 pm 
Sunday Noon to 10pm 


CARRY-OUT 
EATIN & 


__ FREE 
DELIVER 


(LIMITED AREA) 
Minimum $10.00 Order 


$1. OO OFF | 


Any Minimum 
| $10.00 Order , 


Mention Coupon When Ordering 
With Coupon « eae tei [. 


$3. 00 OFF! 


Any Minimum 
| $20.00 Order | 


Mention Coupon When Ordering 
With pil a i aagsts7 a /98 


889-000 
9 ~OOKC 3) 


$5. 00 OFF 


Any Minimum 
| $30.00 Order 


Mention Coupon When Ordering 
With Coupon * Expires TaRa/98 


Su: 10 AM - 11 PM 
Now serving SAM'S BAGELS! 
Ten varieties, 
delivered fresh daily! 
Bring in this coupon and receive a 
FREE BAGEL 
with your purchase of any 16 oz. or larger 
Authentic Seattle-Style Latte or Mocha, 


we're done in an hour and a half!). 
% Do things sensibly. You'll be 
comfortable. We don't yell or do 
any wacky stuff. Really. 
a Are small and cozy. We're more 
like a family than a congregation. 
& Believe that Y'shua (Jesus) is 
the Messiah of Israel (Nu!). 


erieies 
Express 


~ 3111 ST. PAUL STREET | 
= 410889-0003 
2 889- goss 





5. t what you've been looking for. Our 

§ iy | Resa te cole at 7PM on September 20th 

~ (Rosh Hashanah), September 29th (Yom Kippur) and 

ercraber, 4th (Sukkot) Also come worship with us at 10 
AM any Saturday morning! 
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Drop by the American Red Cross 
Blood Drive to donate some blood 
or some of your time from 9a.m. to 
p.m. atthe Glass Pavilion. Yourhelp 
will be appreciated. 


Today is the last day an Art Carved 
representative will be in front of the 
Bookstore from 9 a.m. until 4 p.m. 
Buy your Johns Hopkins ring now. 
Save upto $240 on all Johns Hopkins 
University ring styles. 


Hillel and the Senior Class present 
Swingin’ New Year’s Party tonight 
starting at 8:30 p.m. The place to be is 
E-level and the great hall for a night 
of swing dancing and lots of fun. Ad- 
mission is $1 for seniors and $2 for 
everyone else. 


Dr. Brenda Armstrong, Dean Of 
Admissions at Duke Medical School 
is having a meeting for all pre-health 
majors. If you are confused about the 
entire medical school process attend 
this meeting at 5 p.m. in the Great 
Hall. 


Attend an open hour with Dean 
Larry Benedict, Dean Susan 
Boswell and Dean Robert Massa 
in the lounge area near the Student 
Council Office in Merryman Hall 
today from 2 to 3 p.m. 


Tonight from 7 to 8 p.m., Get on 
Trak: Your Easy, hasslefree Ticket 
toaJobin the Clipper Roomat Shriver 
Hall. 


RELIGIOUS 


Muslim Students Association meet- 
ing at 7 p.m. Call 410-516-8188 for 
more information. 


The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latterday Saints has its’ Latter-day 
Saints New Testament Study Class 
tonight at 7 p.m. Call 410-516-8188 
for more information. 


Catholic Community Mass is host- 
ing a night of dinner and discussion 
at the Newman House. Call 410-516- 
8188 for more information. 


' 


| OFFCAMPUS, 


Thursday Swing Night on Water 
St. with DJ Rocking Ray. Ladies 
drink free from 7 p.m. until 8 p.m. 
410-332-4060 


WHES 99.1 presents five 0” clock 
shadowatthe Pier Six Pavilion star- 
ring Sprung Monkey. Gates open 
at 5 p.m. Free stuff in the parking 
lot. 

Come experience the deeper sounds 
of Baltimore. Every Thursday night 
at the Martian Martini Bar located 
on 600 S. Broadway (entrance on 
Fleet St.), Sonic Soul Productions 
presents The Sonic Social—bring- 
ing you the finest in abstract 
grooves, chill house and future 
jazz. DJs include LoveGrove, Fluid, 
Rhombus, and Graham S. The event 
lasts from 9 p.m. to2.a.m. You must 
be 21 to enter. $1 cover, $4 all you 
can drink. Info: 410-880-2473. 


See Fire, a film by Deepa Mehta at 
the Orpheum. It is a film about two 
women who experience emotional 
and sexual neglect and thus turn to 
each other for comfort. This contro- 
versial film has inspired death threats 
in India against Ms. Mehta.It is play- 
ing till the 20th so watch it if you get a 
chance. 


: Take insome Folk Musicat the Chris- 
tian Coffee House. 410-752-7179 for 
more info. 


The Baltimore Symphony, con- 
ducted by Gunther Herbig, will 
perform Beethoven and the World 
Premiere of Steven Stucky’s Con- 
certo Mediterraneo with Manuel 
' Barreuco, guitar. This musical 
evening will take place at 8pm at the 
Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. 
 Youcan attend this evening till Sat- 
 urday so don’t miss it. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


7 9:30 Club features Eagle-Eye Cherry 
__ presenting Save Tonight; Puddle CD 


Se 






gime at Fletcher’s; Agents of Good 
Roots with Huffamoose at The Rec 
toom; Underfoot, sons of Buford, 









ding Artists Savatage at 


dd An 


Release Party with Holyfield & Penny 


nfold at The Vault; National Re- 
ona’s; Love Riot at DuClaw 


Looking for a cheap and enjoyable 
way to end your week? See The Fer- 
tile Grounds Jazz Concert at 5:30 
p-m. on the Freshman quad. It’s 
free! 


Come out for Coffee Grounds at E- 
Level tonight from 10 p.m. until 1 
a.m. Have some coffee, stay up all 
night, simply have a good time with 
other java-enthusiasts. 


Weekend WonderFlix is showing 
Lethal Weapon 4 this weekend at 
Shriver Hall. There will be two 
showings on Friday and Saturday 
at 7 pm and 10pm. 


The Curriculum Committe has 
two positions for non-BME Engi- 
neering students to discuss aca- 
demic issues with students and fac- 
ulty. If you are interested, 
applications are due today at the 
Student Council Office so get there 


_ soon. 


Bettye Miller, Director of Auxiliary 
Enterprises has open office hour to- 
day from 10 a.m. to 11 a.m. This is 
your chance to either complain or 
compliment about your meals at 
Wolman or Terrace. Her office is in 
Shriver Hall, Suite 30. 





the low-down: 
what: New Year’s Party 
when: Thursday, September 17 a 
where: E-Level and The Great Hall in Levering _ 
time: 8:30 — oe. a 
details: Put on your best shoes and show yourstuff. 
Nitzan, JCSC fellow, 410-516-0774 ie 


Open office hour for Dean Larry 
Benedict, Dean Susan Boswell and 
Dean Rober Massa in Shriver Hall, 
Suite 6 from 10 a.m. until 11 a.m. Ask 
questions or make suggestions. 


RELIGIOUS 


Muslim Students Association 
prayer starts today at 1:15 p.m. For 
further information, call 410-516- 
8188. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Charles Village Block Party fea- 


tures Mambo Combo this year. The 
party will be happening from6 p.m. 
to 8:30 p.m. under the canopy at 
Eddie’s Market. 


The 3rd annual Chestertown Jazz 
Festival starts today and will be 
strong all weekend. Today is the 
kick-off gala. Tomorrow there will 


be jazz in the park and Sunday there | 


will be a jazz brunch and Classic 
Auto Show. All events will be at 
Wilmer’ s Park under the tent. Call 
410-348-5528 for more informa- 
tion. 


Attend the Irish Ethnic Festival this 
weekendat the 5th Regiment Armory. 
Call 410-837-4636 for details such as 
times and events. 


Friday’s Swing at South Harbor Pier 
at 5 p.m. Interested? Call 410-385- 
4111 for the scoop. 


SPORTS 


Baltimore Orioles vs. Yankees at 
7:30pm, Oriole Park at Camden 
Yards. 410-685-9800. Support the O’s 
against the uber-team. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Morcheeba with Pernice Brothers 
at the 9:30 Club; N.O.R.E. (Niihtz 
Ofthe Round Table Entertainment) 
The Party, Starring The East Coast’s 
Hottest Duo, King Arthur and 
DNA, playing Hip-Hop, R&B, Ol 
Skool, Go-Go and Reggae at Gal- 


Jery 21. Call 410-417-3568 for more 


information;Mark Kozelek of Red 
House Painters with Cindy Lee 
BerryHill performs at Fletcher’s; 
Blue Miracle with Swamp Dog per- 
forms at 8 X 10; Laughing Colors 
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at The Rec Room; Hot Sex Party 
featuring No Pets for Noah at The 
Vault; Blushing Brides Reunion 
at Daytona’s. 





Saturday, September19 





ON CAMPUS 


Death Of A Salesman, with Marc 
Steiner as Willie Loman and Dan 
Rodricks as Willie’s best friend, 
Charlie, the evening promises to be 
an interesting one. Though techni- 
cally categorized as a “play,” the per- 
formance will rely on sound just as 
heavily as sight. Tony Tsendeas di- 
rects this theatrical sound feastwhich 
hopes to honor the radio era of the 
late 1940s. Baltimore Museum of 
Art, 8 p.m. $25 


SPOTL GH] 





to graduate. oy 


CAMPUS SPORTS 


Don’t miss out on all the action. 
Watch the Hopkins Women’s Soc- 
cer team play Ursinusat 1 p.m. atthe 
Athletic Center. 


At4p.m. be part of the action at the 
Field Hockey game where Johns 
Hopkins battles Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 


Johns Hopkins Men’s Soccer takes 
on Ursinus tonight at 7 p.m. Support 
your team at the Athletic Center. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Points presents a night of improvised 
solos with Neil Feather(self-built in- 
struments), John Berndt (saxophone) 
and Toshi Makihara (Percussion) at 
The Red Room. The place to be is 
425 E. 31st Street at 8:30 p.m. 


. This weekend, head over to the Jones 


Falls Celebration at Greenmount 
Alternative School. The celebration 
includes two free concerts by 
Trinidad & Tobago Steel Band and 
Mambo Combo. In addition there 
will be rock climbing, canoeing and 
kayaking. Call 410-889-8911 formore 
information. 


This weekend see 33rd Annual Col- 
lectible Arms & Militaria Show, this 
show, with more than 500 tables, fea- 
tures collectible arms and ancient to 
modern militaria from around the 
world, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Fri & Sat, 9 
a.m, to 3 p.m. Sun, Baltimore Con- 
vention Center, 301-262-5735 for 
info. 


The original Sewing and Craft Expo, 
200+ seminars, workshops and spe- 
cial events for sewing, needlework, 
quilting and craft enthusiasts. At Bal- 
timore Convention Center. Call 1- 
800-699-6309 for details. 


Come out to the 5th Annual Inner 


Harbor East Arts and Crafts Fest, — 


featuring 100 top artists and 
craftspeople in the nation feature jew- 
elry, fine art, photography and more. 
Food and entertainment. Lancaster 
and Caroline Streets in Fells Point. 
Call 410-239-9467 for more info. 


BIRDS (Baltimore International 
Rhythm and Drumming Society) pre- 
sents 4th annual Rhythm festival. 
Vendors, crafts and food. 7pm-11pm 


a 
OM 


evening concert and dance with 
Fritete, Sandip Burman, Glen Velez 
and Rumba Club. shttp:// 
www.syntropo.com/birds. 


Hear Maze, featuring Frankie Beverly 
at Pier Six as part of the Harbor Mu- 
sic Festival. Call 410-481-SEAT 


Take part in the Ukranian Festival as 
part of Baltimore’s Showcase of Na- 
tions this weekend at Market Place. 


Workshop Prints, by artists includ- 
ing Fran Brady, Joan Erbe, Peggy Fox 
and others at Goya Girl Press. ..last 
day. 410-366-2001. 


SPORTS 
Baltimore Orioles vs. Yankees, 7:05 


p-m., Oriole park at Camden Yards. 
410-685-9800. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


It seems as if swing dancing has become popular overnight. It is on 
the radio, on television and many clubs feature a swing night every 
week. This year Hopkins has repeatedly taken advantage of this 
new rave. First Orientation ‘98 invited all new students for a night 
of swinging. This time it is Hillel and the Class of ‘99. 


Hillel and the Senior Class present Swingin’ New Year’s Party this 
Thursday. The party is at E-Level and there will be a swing dancing 
instructor present there for all of you who are afraid of being — 
thrown in the air or just plain nervous about swingin’. Admission — 
is $1 for seniors and only $2 for the rest of us who are not yet ready 





Yo La Tengo with Lamb Chop and 
Last Days of May at the 9:30 Club; 
Morcheeba with Pernice Brothers 
makes an appearnace at Fletcher’s; 
Kelly Bell Band with Funk Face at 
Eight by Ten; Boogie Fever at The 
Rec-Room; Bacardi Party featuring 
Crushing Day, Eden White Band at 
The Vault; Honor Among Thieves 
at Daytona’s. 





Sunday, September 20 





RELIGIOUS 


At8:30a.m. thereisa Lutheran Wor- 
ship at the First English Evangelical 
Church on 39th and North Charles 
Street. 


There will be a United Methodist 
Worship at Grace Methodist 
Church on North Charles Street and 
Northern Parkway at 10 a.m. 


Rosh Hashanah Services will be held 
at 7 p.m. in the Glass Pavilion. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Test your skills on the climbing wall 
at Maryland’s Earth Treks Climb- 
ing Center. Get there today after- 
noon on the Harborside entrance of 
the Science Center. It’s free. 


The Baltimore-Cadiz Sister Com- 
mittee presents The Spanish Dance 
Society in a performance of Span- 
ish and Latin dances at the Balti- 
more Musuem of Art. The show 
will take place at 3pm and tickets 
are only $15 for students. Call 410- 
235-8384 


Annapolis Marketing Presents 
Northern Virginia CD/Record 
Mart at Tyson’s Westpark Hotel 
from 10a.m. to 4 p.m.. There will be 
over 80 dealer tables of CD’s, al- 
bums, videos, posters, magazines 
and much more. Admission is $4. 
Call 410-757-6182 for more infor- 
mation. 


SPORTS 


Baltimore Orioles, vs. New York Yan- 
kees at 8:05 p.m. at Camden yards. 





MUSIC CLUBS 


9:30 Club presents Lyricist Lounge, 
featuring KRS-ONE, the night is 
hosted by Buckshot and Ice-T pre- 
sents DC’s Ist annual Hustler’s Con- 
vention featuring Ice-T, H-Bomb, 
Smoothies Tha Hustler and Trig- 
ger Tha Gambler; 98Rock present 
Stabbing Westward with Sister 
Soleil at Bohager’s. 





Monday, September 21 


ON CAMPUS 


Class of 1999, Senior Yearbook Por- 
traits will be taken starting today at 
Wolman East Lounge. Call 1-800- 
OUR-YEAR to set up an appoint- 
ment. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Do you feel like going dancing to- 
night? Go out for a night of English 
Country Dancing. Admission is 
only$8 and all dances are taught and 
walked through. No partners neces- 
sary. If interested, the place to be is 
Lovely Lane Church, 220 St. Paul 
Street at 8pm. 





Tuesday, September 22 


ON CAMPUS 


Career Planning and Development 
Center offers an Interviews that Get 
Results session. If you are planning 
to interview for medical school or a 
job and are alittle nervous make sure 
you attend this session. After all, a 
few tips here and there can only help. 
The session is from 5 to 6 p.m. at 
Merryman Hall. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Baltimore Campaign to End 
the Death Penalty will host a public 
discussion on the issue of the death 
penalty, featuring Tyrone Gilliam and 
Kenny Collins, two death row pris- 
oners who will speak live via tele- 
phone hook-up. If you feel strongly 
about this issue or just want to hear 
more about it be at the Parrish Hall 
of First Unitarian Church at 7 p.m. 
Call 410-235-7760 for more infor- 
mation. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Local H at the 9:30 Club; Sloan at 
Fletcher’s; College night at 


Bohagers with 2 for 1 specials; L.A. 
Guns at Daytona’s. 





NG TF E 


Career Planning and Development 
holds a helpful session on Winning 
Cover Letters at Arellano Theatre 


from noon to | p.m. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


District Curators 20th Anniversary 
featuring Angelique Kidjo will be 
performingat the 9:30 Club; National 
Recording Artists Overkill at 
Daytona’s; Blue Honey at Eight by 
Ten. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Celebrating the Gershwin Cente- 
nary, Gershwin vocaland instrumen- 
tal music and big band arrangements 
by Count Basie, Duke Ellington, Stan’ 
Kenton and others performed by 
Ethel Ennis and the Baltimore Jazz 
Orchestra with Edward Goldstein 
conducting, 8pm, Friedberg Concert 
Hall at the Peabody Institue. 410- 
659-8124. 


——————————— 


Ongoing Events 


SPECIAL 


Philadelphia Fringe Festival is go- 
ing on from September 9th-19th. 
More than 500 performances in 11 
days. If you like music, dance, the- 
ater, poetry and visual art you'll love 
this festival. It’s a little far but defi- 
nitely worth it. Call 1-800-555-5191 
for more information or visit thier 
web page at www.pafringe.com 


MUSEUM S & THEATRES 


The Pios and the Profane: Looking 

at Renaissance Prints, featuring 15th’ 
and 16th century prints from France, 

Germany, Italy and the Netherlands 

by Durer, van Leyden, and others will 

be exhibited from September 23 to 

January 3rd. at Baltimore Museum 
of Art. 410-396-6300 


Angeline’s Art Gallery in Fell’s 
Point has a new exhibit, “The Col- 
ors of Fall”, which includes paint- 
ings and print drawings. The ex- 
hibit runs from September’ 
7th-November 26th. Call 410-522- 
7909. 


Visit Transmutations of Light, 
an exhibition of large scale paint- 
ings by Lynne Benson and Lauren 
Benson, at the City Hall Court- 
yard Galleries 100 North Holi- 
day Street. The exhibition runs 
from September 11 through Oc- 
tober 16. Gallery hours: 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. 


Zoe’s Garden on Fleet Street opens 
a new exhibit “Michael Poor,” a’ 
documentary and editorial photog- 
raphy which ends on September 
30th. Call 410-675-2866 for more 
information. 


Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
hosts a Sixth Mid Atlantic Regional 
Art Exhibition in the Turner Audi- 


torium until October 30th. Call 301- ) 
| 
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596-1980 for more information. 


Mitchell Arts Gallery in Annpolis 
hasan exhibit on The Sculptor’s Line 
Henry Moore Prints and 
Maquettes. Forinformation call 410? 
626-2556. 


National Quilting Association Gal- 
lery exhibits Quilts by Judith L. Gei- 
ger which ends on September 30th. 
call 410-461-5733 for more informa- 
tion. 


Maryland Craft and Antique Gal- 
lery features Baltimore Artists 
with a collection of sculpture, jew- 
elry and pottery until September 
30th. Call 410-435-6539 for more 
information. 


Thursdays are free at The Baltimore 
Museum Of Art. The current exhibit 
is Starry Nights: Star Patterned 
Quilts from the Collection It is a 
beautiful exhibit so stop by if you 
can. The museum is behind Shriver 
Hall. 


Little Gallery on the Square presents 
Reflections of Maryland. For more 
information call 410-327-7899. 


Walters Art Gallery across from 
Peabody has an exhibit on 
Botannical Delights from now until 
October 30th. For more information 
call 410-547-9000. 


Villa Julie Gallery has on exhibit 
works by Exul Van Holden on Pho- 
tography and Film until October 
2nd. Call 410-486-7000 for more in- 
formation. 


Broadway Bound, Neil Simon’s ex- 
ceptionally funny autobiographical 
comedy chronicles his launch into 
show business today and is on for 
one month at the Vagabond The- 
atre. 410-563-9135 for info. 


Shear Madness is playing at the 
Theater Lab, Kennedy Center. If 
you like a good laugh, this is where 
you should go. Call 1-800-995-1324 
for details. 


Waiting for Godot by Samuel 
Beckett is playing at The Studio 
Theatrein Washington D.C. till Oc- 
tober 4th. Call 202-232-7267 for 
more details. 


Criminal Genius by George F. 
Walker is playing until October 4th 
atthe Round House Theatre in Silver 
Spring, Marland. Call 301-933-1644 
for more information. 


Nifty 50’s Revue ,a musical playing 
at the Towson Dinner Theatre, 
runs through October 4th. Tickets 
range from $19.25-$34.95. Call 410- 
321-6595 for more information. 


A Little Night Music is playing at 
The Signature Theatre in Virginia 
until September 27th. Call 703-218- 
6500 for details. 


The Fantasticks is playing until 
September 26th at the Bowie Play- 
house, Whitemarsh park, Bowie. 
Call 410-798-70001 for more infor- 
mation. 


The book was incredible. The movie 
should not be mentioned. Now 
check out the musical. Great Ex- 
pectations is playing till September 
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MY DEGREE GOT ME THE INTERVIEW. 
MOT ee ROTC GOT ME THE JOB. 


i tty competitive for ROTC taught me responsibility self- 
Ribeect Ac a sight collage degree discipline and leadership. Those are 
eet ood grades kept me in the things you just can't learn from a 
itn But in the end it was the textbook. I don't know where I'd be 
_ and management fess) right now if I hadn't enrolled in 
l'experience I got through Army NB al Army ROTC, but I do know one 


~ | ROTC that won them over. 


leadership 
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For details, visit 








: i THE SMARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE 
| the ROTC Bldg. (behind the athletic field) 





20th at the Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary in Washington D.C. Tickets 
range from $20-$40, Call 202-544- 
7077 for more information. 







SOCIETY 
By CHUNG LEE 


Footloose is now a musical. It is 
playing at Concert Hall, 
Kennedy Center in Washington 
D.C. until the 20th. Prices range 
from $20 - $68. Call 1-800-444- 
1324 for times. 


An all time classic, The Wizard of Oz 
is playing at the Timonium Dinner 
Theatre. Tickets are only $9.50 and 
dinnerisincluded. Call 410-560-1113 
for times. 







Campus Notes 
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Leslie Swallow, Gretchen 
Weinkim, and Mike “Holly- 





The Johns Hopkins International So- 








ciety is looking for English as a Sec- Sarah Carter, Frank Pascaolori, wood” Sauer strike a pose be- 
ond Language instructors to volun- and Joey Verduci make their ' fore entering the Alpha Epsi- 
teer for the fall semester. Individuals rounds last Friday night. 


lon Pi basement. 
who have tutored or taught English 


or any foreing language to non-na- 
tive speakers, orareinterestedin gain- 
ing valuable teaching experience, 
should contact the Johns Hopkins In- 
ternational Society at 410-955-3370. 
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Jackie Garoncik, 
Esther Vorovich, Kate 
Bernsohn, and Henry) 
Huangenjoythefresh 
air on their way back 
from partying. 











Looking for a supportive/confiden- 
tial environment to explore issues 
relating to your sexual orientation? 
The JHU Counseling Center offers a 
support group for lesbian, bisexual 
and gay undergrad and grad students. 
For more information, please con- 
tact Laura Hoffman at 410-516-8278. 


The English and Women’s Studies 
department introduces a new course 
for the Fall Semester, Reading in 
Feminist Theory (060.359). The 
course discusses some of the ways in 


which feminist theorists think about P Wye y =) It’s always wild at the Beta house! Wendell 
gender and sexuality. It emphasizes Weekend netw Wu, Jamie Franco, andJames Chu (with wig) 
learning how to read, discuss and Chromo /Jr., Lee F., Mike G., and Ahleah Gustina get to really know how to have a good time. 


think about theory in general and know each other better. 
feminist theory in particular. Prereq- 


uisite: Intro to Women’s Studies or 
the permission of the instructor 
(Rachel Karol-Ablow 516-8340). 
Class will meet 10:30 a.m. to Noon, 














54 *** Eastpoint 


h d Your Friends and Neighbors * Rotunda Cinemas | ee ae ge i See 4 Ryan 
Thursday and Friday. Armageddon **** Eastpoint yi ® : 4 on. eA Phillippe (cen- 
Campus Notes are provided free of There's soreeoung About Mary ***** White Marsh Theatre, Towson Commons, Eastpoint Ai  . , Bute ae oe 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated Simon Birch Towson Commons, White Marsh F ron .») tae topher now 
campus groups. Please submit a brief Smoke Signals ** Towson Commons LEG nh oa mee. | playing at 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at Halloween H20 *** Harbor Park, Eastpoint = - j ag Eastpoint The- 
6:00 p.m. by electronic mail Blade * Harbor Park, White Marsh + ee 7 atres. 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by dropping The Governess ** Rotunda Pay. ze 
off a copy at our offices at the corner of Call— Eastpoint 410-284-3100; Harbor Park 410-837-3500; Rotunda 410-235-1800; Towson Commons PP \ 


Art Museum Drive and Charles Street. 410-825-5223; White Marsh 410-933-9034 ~ COURTESY OF UVES RTE 


iMac has 
anded. 








Increase the attendance of 
your next event! 


Print it in the News-Letter 
Calendar. 


Submit relevant information before Monday at 6 p.m. to: 


*fax—410-516-6565 
-phone—410-516-6000 (ask for Swati) 
-email—News.Letter@jhu.edu 
*mail—Shriver Box 6 


Sure, it looks like it comes from the future. 
But we can assure you, it’s here today. iMac™ is easy 
to buy (one decision). Easy to set up (just add 
electricity) and easy to use (one click and hello, internet). 
So let us help you land an iMac today. 


PowerPC™ G3 processor (faster than any Pentium II*), 
4-gigabyte hard disk, 32 megabytes RAM, 56K modem. 
Your special student price: 
$1,249 


Come see it on campus at: 


Order Directly from 
the Apple Store™ for Education 
at www.apple.com/education/store 


Army D bed thing for sure ...1 wouldn't be here. 


EXCELLENCE) 


ARMY ROTC 


Authorized Reseller 





(© 1998 type Comper nc. Ni rigs reserved. The Ape gota regtered trademark and hac. atrccdemiaref Apple Compute: bn. Paver? a edema of IBM Our "BY TE mark integer index scores. 


or call 516-4683 /7474 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Kinds of Bagels 


‘They Look Like Donuts, But They're Good For You’ 


THE JOHNS Hopkins NEwS-LETTER 





Artes: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 

Like the way (noun) is going? Wait 
until you see the (adjective, noun), 
That’s going to be the surprise of 


Lrpra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Give (pronoun) your all today. (Same 
pronoun) isworth (dollaramount). Show 


you (verb) soon. But make sure (name of 


tire 
& 





the year. friend) doesn’t find out. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21,) C A J U N R V E G E T A B L Y N 
Him is a/an (pronoun). Is that any The last time you (past tense verb), re- 
6. kind of grammar to use on such an member what happened? Next time be P s E 0 V L t R R 0 L D B 2 , : 
important (noun)? You know the more prepared. Carry a (name of deadly R E 
right answer. weapon) on your belt. L L | G G E N 0 T T L H A E i 
GEMINI: (May 21-Juneg 20) SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) A U D 0 A A C L H H 0 N | 0 N G L 
Or and either? Try them along with Clinton, Iowa, is a/an (adjective) vaca- 
U (noun) and (noun) and see what tion spot. Don’t forget to visit the mag- | - T N E R B | U B T T | A D " 
you get. “(Exclamation)!” Isn’tlan- nificent (name of farm crop or product) 
Ue guage fun? museum. N B H 5 0 E L V ¢ H 0 C 0 L i : 
CANCER: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) S E P D A Y N E N H T A K P E H P 
Not another (name of beer)! Holy Cigarsmokinggotyou down? Learnsome 
(exclamation), Batman! Howmany (adjective, noun) from a friend. Call C R | R T L A L C T E P G E M R 0 
times do I have to (imperative verb) (name) today. Don’t get any wrong ideas 
ry yout from this. | R M 0 A R T H G 0 0 0 : C A R E 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGusT 22) Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBRuary 18) N y R S D L E G G M U V V L S H P 
You've seen too many (movie star’s Trick (name of body part) giving you 
name) films. Do you, a/an (adjec- trouble again? Just make sure you don’t N D N E P N S 0 S A G D Y Y E H Y 
tive, adjective) student expect (pas- (name of intense physical activity) as of- 
sionate noun)? ten anymore. A E T M E E 0 A 0 T R Y P B 5 A 5 
/tRGO: (AuGusST 23-SEPTEMBER xES: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 2 
‘= VIRGO: (Aucust 23 a ‘EMBI 22) Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 Mar H 0) M Q E A K V S R L 0 T L E B J U E 
_ Gotta get (noun) soon? There are Props to (name of relative) for sending 
= certain methods that can help you. you those (adjective) cookies. It’s a/an 0 E G R R i] A T J A L A P E N 0 E 
~ I suggest (adjective, name of illegal (adjective) break from (nasty name for ; 
on activity) means. Wolman Station) food. N H P Y T R T A 0 Y E M P N T | D 
‘ M U P U M esP E R N | C K E L G Q C 
@ e 
Brighten up your day with bulgogi : s «©! ©) "> ot oro os 1 
A not-so-spicy beef alternative for cravers of Korean food 
Bes Be : Blueberry Old Bay Rosemary 
ou think Korean food When buying the beef, choose should be eaten with rice. Uncle A > : 
and automatically envi tender cuts like filet mignon. Slice Ben’s won’t do though. Sticky rice Cajun (Spice) Olive Salt 
sion Kimchee. But not into thin stripsandscoreeachslice. js essential, and it’s available in any . ° 
all the dishes are as red Next, peel and shred the onion. of the Korean markets mentioned Chocolate (Chip) Onion Sesame 
orspicy. Bulgogi,forex- Shred the green pepper into simi- above. H ici 
ample, or marinated grilled beef, is _lar-size bits. As for the garlic, once For those of you with rice cook- Cinnamon (Raisin) Pesto Tomato 
plenty safe for the weakly taste-bud- you've removed its skin, break the ers, wash the rice and proceed. For Egg Plain Vegetable 
ded. — ; chunk into cloves and peel off the those of you without, a simple pot : 
pores go any Ae eee mines skin. Cut the large cloves in can suffice. Thoroughly wash the Garlic Poppyseed Bonus Word: 
we'd like to remind you that a fea- half. rice in the pot until the water it’s . 
ture of this- year’s recipe columns For the seasoning, mixthe green _ sittinginlooks pretty clear, and then Jalapeno Pumpernickel Lox 
will be News-Letter editors’ moms. onion, garlic, soysauce, sugar, fill the pot with water like so: place 
The bulgogi dish you are about to sesame seed powder, sesame oil, 6 
learn comes from Young’s mom, _ pepperand pear juiceall together in YOU NG 4 uy & Kollard Green Komix by Cody Wilmer 






and don’t worry — we'll explain a huge bowl. a 
everything. If you’re not sure where in the CARA coaAYy 

world you would find pear juice, RACHELSAMS by W id mew 
BULGOGI water or rice wine will do. 


1 and 1/3 pounds beef 


seasonings for beef: 

5 tablespoons soy sauce 

2 1/2 tablespoons sugar 

4 tablespoons minced green on- 
ion 

2 tablespoons minced garlic 

2 tablespoons sesame seed pow- 
der 

2 tablespoons sesame oil 

1/3 teaspoon pepper 

5 tablespoons pear juice 


1/2 onion 
1 whole garlic 


] green pepper 


Reactionary Comixxx 


a 


har eac 


Dump all the beef in a bowl. 
Don't pour, butinstead addin small 
increments your newly made sauce, 
and mix thoroughly with the fin- 
gertips. This is just for better blend- 
ing. Set it aside for about 30 min- 
utes. 

Cook the seasoned beef ona hot 
grill or over a gridiron. (remember 
to pre-heat.) Atthe same time, cook 
your pieces of onion, green pepper 
and garlic on the side. 

If you’re not sure where to get 
any of the mentioned ingredients, 
visit one of the many Korean gro- 
ceries nearby. There areacoupleon 
Charles Street and one all the way in 
Towson. 

Like most Korean food, this dish 


joric : 


Eat Tuis! 


your hand palm down flat in the 
pot, on the rice, and see how much 
of your hand the water covers. The 
level should skim your knuckles. 

Young and Rachel thoroughly 
approve of rice. It’s easy to make, 
healthy and exceedingly affordable. 
Even if you’re too broke to go food 
shopping, you can always afford 
rice. If you’re good in the kitchen, 
you can live off rice for at least a 
month. Add some vegetables and 
spices to the starch-loaded grain, 
and you ve got yourself a delicious, 
nutritious meal for about five cents. 
And hey — atleast you’re not stoop- 
ing to Ramen. 


by Konstantin Steshenko 
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CAN SE A... 
OgoToiahwt> 


AR TPOON Bi 


( EXAMPLE: 
"FATCATS IN 
WASHINGTON, 


Leold {leoid@javanet.com ) 
by Roger and Salem Salteom ©1996 


fwos sohappy the other day 
because nvy git and / figured out 
that one of her biggest probleris is 
fecr of abandeninent. 

So... t told her i'd never feave 


hes. 


Then she told me one of her 
OTHER biggest provtems is that she 
is afraid of commitment. 

So, f fold frer that soon { would 
drop her and she would be free! 


ff didn't seem fo help. 


So then! told her } was going 


fo prison for five 
That mode 
better. 


yeares. 
hex feel nuch 


Love is magic. 


LABEL @ : VICTIM 
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CLASSIFIEDINFORMATION 


ClassifiedInformationClassified adver 
to students, faculty, staff, and affi 


yersity and Medical Institutions. 
name, phone, and Hopkins affi 


tising is offered free of charge 


liates of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
All free classifieds must include 


liation. Free classifieds will con- 
tinue to run each week as space allow 


S Or until otherwise notified. 


Limit 50 words. Longer ads may be edited to 50 words at our 


discretion. 


For local advertisers, classifieds are charged at 25 cents per word 


while for national advertisers, 


classifieds cost 50 cents per word. 


The News-Letter requires prepayment for all word classified adver- 
tising. Display Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A 
Display Classified consists of more than 50 words of text, a boxed 
ad, or any classified requiring additional typesetting. 


All classified advertisements are due by 5 p.m. on the Tuesday prior 
to the edition in which the ad is to run. Ads may be submitted in 


writing in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Shriver Box 6 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 





Help Wanted 





Have a special talent worthy of receiv- 
ing money for? Even if you don’t, look 
here if you need some cash or working 
experience. 


French speaking tutor needed for 
} Towson University undergraduate 


a taking applied linguistics in French. 


® Approx. 6 hours/week. Flexible sched- 
® ulewillaccommodate yours. Call 202- 


\ 


362-6565. 

Tutor needed for Hopkins student 
® taking Intermediate Organic Chem- 

istry. Approx. 2-3 hours a week dur- 
Bing the evenings. E-mail 
© jcll13@jhumix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


® Make your own hours. Sell Kodak 
Spring Break 99 Trips. Highest com- 
mission. Lowest prices. No cost to 
} you. Travel FREE including food, 
drink & non-stop parties!!! World 
class vacations. 1998 student travel 
planners “Top Producer.” 1-800-222- 
94432. 


§ Enthusiastic volunteers needed to: 
-play with preschoolers Thu/ 
Fri mornings 
-teach elementary students 
conversational Spanish 
-rollerblade with kids on Fri- 
day evenings 
-play basketball and/or do arts 
and crafts on Thursday even- 
ings 
-play piano and teach songs to 
kids 
Ifinterested, call 410-516-4777 orstop 
by Levering 2nd floor (Volunteer Ser- 
vices) 


You are going to a top research uni- 
versity. Find out why. Write for the 
Science Section. Call 410-516-6000. 


Get Focused. Come write for the Fo- 
cus page — a features section with a 
spin. 


Looking for babysitter with own trans- 
portation, and afternoons free during 
eek. Flexible hours. Salery nego- 
iable. Call Marguerite Ingalls-Jones, 
410-516-0363. 


It’s fun! It’s free! It’s Features! With 

everything from profiles to columns! 

Ifyou like to be creative but think that 

you can’t do that in a newspaper, let 

Features bring out your creative 
oves. Call 410-516-6000. 


$800 WEEKLY POTENTIAL. Pro- 
essing government refunds at home. 
0 experience necessary. 1-800-696- 
4779, 


Absolute Spring Break...“Take2”— 2 


Business: (410) 516-4228 

Fax: (410) 516-6565 

email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 
URL: http://newsletter.jhu.edu 


Free Trips — only 15 sales and earn 
$$. Hottest destinations! Lowest 
prices! Free meals, drinks, parties! 
**Limited Offer**1-800-426-7710. 
www.sunsplashtours.com. 


Tutor/Mentor students 6-17 and 
Earn Money for School! Civic 
Works is seeking college students for 
our 11 month America Reads pro- 
gram. Help children enrolled in after 
schoolacademicassistance programs 
at Police Athletic League (PAL) Cen- 
ters. Work part-time from 3-7 p.m. 
weekdays and earna living allowance 
up to $4,415 and upon completion of 
900 service hours, receive an educa- 
tion award of $2,362 for tuition or to 
repay loans. All majors accepted! 
Some full-time positions still avail- 
able. Contact Gwelan Petersonat 410- 
366-8533. 


Local conservative research nonprofit 
seeks intern for fall 1998 semester. 
Not paid but college credit. Principal 
responsibility: Devising directory of 
Maryland policy experts. Call Calvert 
Institute 410-662-7252 or e-mail to 
calvert@attach.net. 


EXTRA INCOME FOR ‘98, Earn 
$500-$1000 weekly stuffing enve- 
lopes. For details — RUSH $1.00 with 
SASE to: 

Group Five 

6547 N. Academy Blvd., Dept. N 
Colorado Springs, CO 80918. 





Merchandise Market 


For Sale: Fans $5-$10. AC, 5000 BTU 
$40. 10000, $90. 10-speed bike $35. 
Electric broom $12. Weedeater $10. 
Kid’s bike $15. 377-0038. 





MOVING SALE!!! Sofa &loveseat 
with seat covers $130. Coffee table 
$50. End table $12. TV $50. Bed frame 
$120. Exercise bike $15. E-mail 
kittiya@jhu.edu or call 410-467-4234. 


5 piece glass top dinette set. White/ 
mauve. $100. Great for students. 410- 
869-0574 (evenings). 


FOR SALE: 10-speed bike $40. 
Hoover vacuum $35. Portable 
phone$20. Cell phone $40. Night 
stand $20. Coffee table $20. Push 
mower $22. Weedeater $12. Electric 
broom $15. Kneeling chair $22. 410- 
377-0038. 





Computers 





Toshiba Laptop 2105cs. Color dis- 
play, 486/50 Mhz, 12 meg RAM, 840 
meg HD, CD-ROM, lots of extras. 
Call 301-527-8018. 





PC Laptop Ethernet Card. Perfect for 
the dorms. Great condition. Better 
price. Best offer gets it. 410-662-8949, 


CHEAP COMPUTER! 

$200 for Macintosh, color monitor, 
mouse, keyboard. 16megs RAM. Call 
Cody at 889-7628. 





Bargain Books 





Are you sick of getting ripped off and 
paying too much for textbooks? Search 
here for books at a discount. 


BOOKS FOR SALE! 

$28 Ethical Issues in Engineering (For 
Introduction to Mechanical 
Engineering—530.103). 

$22 Signs of Life in the United States 
(Practical Composition—060.115). 
$9 Ways of Seeing (Practical Compo- 
sition—060.115). 

$60 Calculus I & II ( Calculus for 
Engineers—110.106 & 110.107). 
$22 Calculus I & II Solution Manual 
(Calculus for Engineers—110.106 & 
110.107). 

$70 Chemsitry (Introductory Chem- 
istry—030.101). 

$20 Chemsitry Solution Manual (In- 
troductory Chemsitry—030.101). 
$65 Physics (Physics—171.101 & 
171.102). 

$18 Physics Solution Manual (Phys- 
ics—171.101 & 171.102). 

$20 Error Analysis (Physics Lab— 
173.111). 

E-mail tenna@jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 








More books... 

$60 Economics by Baumol & Blinder, 
7th ed. (Elements of Macroeconom- 
ics—180.101). 

$20 Error Analysis (Physics Lab— 
180.101). E-mail bethz@jhu.edu. 





Automobiles 


Missed the shuttle again? Walked 
seven blocks during an icestorm in 
stilletto heels? Suffer no more and find 
a used car here. 


97 Red VW/Golf/K2. 5-spd, A/C, 
AM/FM/cassette/6-disc. CD, skirack, 
heated seats, sunroof. Excellent con- 
dition: Alarm. © $13,000/obo. 
erev@jhmi.edu. 


“84 Corolla LE. AT, AC, cassette, 107 
K. Many new parts. Runs well. $1,300. 
Call 410-243-0794 (after 8:30 p.m.). 


‘87 Honda Accord LXi. 2dr, hatch- 
back, automatic, a/c, power every- 
thing, cruise. Excellent condition. 176 
kmi, $2,500/obo. 410-243-9306 (af- 
ter 9 p.m.). 


1994 Toyota Celica. 62 K miles. Good 
condition. Power windows/door 
locks, dual airbags. a/c. five speed, 
rear spoiler. Inspected. $11,900. Call 
Lyn at 410-323-8485. 





Roommates Wanted 





Non-smoking roommate to share 
lovely, 2-bedroom, 1BA rowhouse in 
Hampden with owner. W/D, min- 
utes to JHU, within shuttle route. 
$250.00/month plus 1/2 utilities. Call 
Anne at 301-665-1945 or 301-733- 
8860 x 26. 


Non-smoking graduate student 
wanted for a small semi-furnished 
room in house with 2 grads. House is 
in nice, quiet neighborhoold 2 min- 
utes from Homewood/JHMI shuttle. 
$267/month + 1/3 utilities. Call Kim- 
berly,410-3,.66-53.970r 
kbrouwer@jhsph.edu. 


JHUMI area. One bedroom apart- 
ment with private entrance on 


Special Egg Donor Needed 


$25,000 


We are a loving, infertile couple hoping to find a compassionate woman to help us 
have a baby. We’re looking for a healthy, intelligent college student or college 
graduate, age 21-33, with blue eyes and blonde or light brown hair. Compensation 


$25,000 plus expenses. Your gift will bring boundless joy, Please contact us 
through our representative at 1-800-776-7680. 





Patterson Park. W/d, central A/C, 
new carpet/paint. 1 blk to shuttle. 
Available October. $490/month (in- 
cludes utilities). 410-675-7099. 


Non-smoking female graduate stu- 
dent looking for roommate to share 2 
bedroom/2 bathroom apartment. 
Near Woodlawn. Washer/dryer, se- 
cured area. $375/month + 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call Diana 410-594-0867. 





Homes for Sale/Rent 


Charles Village near Hopkins, Union 
Memorial Hospital. Available from 
November $475 + 1/3 utilites. 301- 
236-9834/ Leave message at 410-617- 
2898. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT: 1 bed- 
room, very clean. Walk to campus. 
3205 Guilford Ave. #8. $335 includes 
heat & hot water. 410-560-2883. 


Fells Point/Canton. Modern three 
level townhouse with 2 bedrooms and 
a loft, 2.5 bathrooms, living room, 
dining room, dining room and 
kitchen. W/D, CAC, security system, 
parking, rooftop deck. Asking $1150 
plus utilities. Please call 410-550- 
2199. 





Student Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the Student 
Job Webpage at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob, or 
call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices 
are located on the lower level 
of Merryman Hall. 

For more information call 410- 
366-4425. 





Personals 


2-page spread looking to be filled. 
Must be opinionated, intelligent and 
live life tuned to Copacabana. Call 


410-516-6000 and ask for the Opin- 
ions Editor. 


Hello ladies, this SWCM, grad stu- 
dent, professional, and a romantic, 
seeks “Miss Right” to make life com- 
plete. Please write to M.J., 294F Mt. 
Ridge Ct., Glen Burnie, MD 21061. 


The perfect woman wants to go out 
with you, but how will she find you if 
you don’t place an ad? 





Services 


Seasoned word processing specialists 
and medical transcriptionists will type 
your confidential medical, legal and 
general transcription tapes, disserta- 
tions, manuscripts, etc. No job too 
small!!! Reasonable rates. We are re- 
liable, experienced, professional, fast, 
and have business references. Con- 
tact Linda at 410-433-0132. Pager: 
ADO 71 2-5 2.4.3). Emad 
marandia@flash. net. 


Violin lessons by experienced Europe 
M.M. and Peabody graduate. All lev- 
els, all ages. Tel. 410-685-1135 





SAC 


WANTED: Woodwind players who 
would like to join the JHU Band. Re- 
hearsals are Wednesdays and Sun- 
days from 7:00-8:30p.m., beginning 
September 9, in the ROTC building. 
For more information: call x 8450 or 
e-mail us at band@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu, 
www.jhu.edu/~band. Musicians ofall 
experience levels are welcome. 


WANTED: Brass players who would 
like to join the JHU Concert Band 
and/or Jazz Ensemble. Rehearsals for 
Concert Band are Wednesdays and 
Sundays from 7:00-8:30 p.m., begin- 
ning September 9, in the ROTC build- 
ing. Jazz Ensemble meets from 8:30- 
10:00 p.m., beginning September 6. 
For more information: call x 8450 or 
e-mailusat band @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu, 
www.jhu.edu/~band. Musicians ofall 
experience levels are welcome. 


Enthusiastic musicians for the 


with the help 


of kids like me. 
-Raa, age i6 








Hopkins Pep Band to playatallhome 
and away football and lacrosse games. 
First rehearsal is Sunday, September 
6, 7:00 in the ROTC building. For 
more information call x 8450 or e- 
mail band @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu, 
www.jhu.edu/~band. 


Looking for unique opportunities to 
serve the community? Searching fora 
different kind of Greek organization? 
Then join, Alpha Phi Omega, 
Hopkins’ coed service fraternity! Ac- 
tivities include cooking and serving 
at Our Daily Bread Soup Kitchen, 
baking cookies at the Ronald 
McDonald House, running the Fresh- 
man Help Booth, helping at the ARC 
Blood drive, working at the Baltimore 
Reads Book Festival, and many more. 
Ifinterested, come to a general meet- 
ing on September 10 and a dessert 
social on September 15 to meet the 
officers and members. For informa- 
tion contact Dan at 410-662-9975. 
Hurry...fall rush begins this month! 





General Notices 


EARN $5 CASH!!! The JHU 
Psycholinguistics Lab is looking for 
right-handed, native English speak- 
ing college students to participate in 
language experiments. To participate, 
e-mail us at 5bucks@jhu.edu or call x 
3833. 


PREGNANT? FREE CONFIDEN- 
TIAL PREGANANCY TESTING & 
COUNSELING HELP. 800-521- 
5530. CONTINUE EDUCATION, 
CAREER, NUTURING NET- 
WORK. 800-866-4666. 


lassifieds are free 
for all students, 
faculty, staff, and 


affiliates of JHU 
and medical 
INStItUTIONS. 


Everybody loves to trash teenagers, right? 

Maybe they don’t realize that we do care. That we can make 
a difference. Get involved in Crime Prevention. Clean up parks. 
Teach younger kids. Start a school or neighborhood watch. 
And help make your community safer and better for everyone. 
Together, we can prove them wrong by doing something right. 


Call Toll Free 


1-800-722-TEENS 


www.weprevent.org 
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THE’ WISH UPON A STARR” QUIZ 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1998 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies, Must be re- 
deemed within 30 days. 





Due to the rather startling current events that unfolded 
this week, the QM decided to put off plans for a Jesus/Goth 
Quiz and think up some questions related to the Starr 
Report. 

I know, I know, you're all probably sick of hearing about 
it. The QM, however, is ina rather unique situation. The QM 
is a news junkie, but for various reasons he doesn’t have 
nearly the media access that most Hopkins students take for 
granted these days. So while many of you have been washed 
away in a big filthy wave of Clinton/Starr information, the 
QM has only gotten a tiny cup. 

The QM would like to apologize for the metaphor in the 
previous paragraph. However, taking pity on those of you 
who would like to read about something else for once, the 
QM will notlimithis Starr questions to Kenneth Starr.Some 
of the questions will concern Ringo Starr, the Beatles drum- 
mer who, like U2’s Adam Clayton, simply happened to be in 
the right place at the right time. 

Time for that fine print that lawyers (like, for example, 
both Starr and Clinton, or the QM’s parents) love so much: 
Submit answers by email to News.Letter@jhu.edu or drop 
them offin person at the Gatehouse, at the corner of Charles 
and Art Museum Drives, by Tuesday at 5:00 p.m. All mem- 
bers of the Hopkins community, except N-L editorial staff, 
may submit entries. The winner will be announced in next 
week’s News-Letter,and will receive a voucher for $10 worth 
of free food anda case of beer from Eddie’s Market on Saint 
Paul St — who says there’s no such thing as a free lunch? 

1) Kenneth Starr’s investigation of the Clintons activities 
didn’t start with Monica Lewinsky, of course — she came 
along a lot later. 

What was he originally appointed to investigate? 

2) “Kenneth Starr” is Kenneth Starr’s real name, as far as 
the QM knows, but “Ringo Starr” is a pseudonym. He chose 
it while in a pre-Beatle band, so that his drum solos could be 
called “Starr Time” 

What was his real name before he became Ringo? 

3) The first time President Clinton was asked about his 
activities with Miss Lewinsky was in connection witha civil 
sexual-harassment lawsuit stemming from when Clinton 
was the governor of Arkansas. 





What was the name of the case in question, later dis- 
missed by a federal judge? 


8) Renowned Beatle John Lennon married a Japanese 
woman, Yoko Ono. Ono knew that “Ringo” is a common 


4) Ringo Starr wasn't the Beatles’ first drummer. Who Japanese word for an everyday object. 


was? 
5) How many possible grounds for impeachment did 





Starr’s office list in the report delivered to Congress last 
Thursday? 

6) Sadly, the Beatles broke up in 1970, spelling doom for 
the lesser talents of the Fab Four (read: Ringo). Nowadays 
he has another band, which has yet to sell as many records 
as the Beatles. 

What are they called? 

7) According to the Starr report, Monica Lewinsky had a 
favorite nickname that she liked to call Bill Clinton. 

What was that nickname? 


What does it mean? 

9) Kenneth Starr is most famous nowadays for his posi- 
tion as Independent Counsel, but he held an important 
office under Ronald Reagan toward the end of Reagan's 
presidency. Among other things, this job included twice 
asking the Supreme Court to overturn the Roe v. Wade 
abortion case. 

What was Starr’s job title? 

10) In addition to lots of music, the Beatles made a few 
movies. The first one was originally going to be called 
“Beatlemania? but one evening, after a long and grueling 
session, Ringo made a comment that inspired a song anda. 
new name for the movie. 

What was the new name? 

BONUS/TIEBREAKER: List as uy, words as you can, 
think of that rhyme with “Ken” or “Ringo.” 


The winner of last week’s quiz about Special Eds is 
Richard delos Santos. Please contact the News-Letterabout: 
redeeming your prize. , 


Answers to last week’s quiz: 
1) Eddie Haskell 
2) The L.A. Lakers 
3) Mr. Ed 
4) Pearl 
5) Eddie Money 
6) Edmund Pevensie 
7) UPN 
8) Grand Prix 
9) Coming to America 
10) Sir Edmund Hillary 
11) Eddie Murray 
BONUS/ TIEBREAKER: 
Eddie Murphy: Clarence, Prince Akeem, Randy Watson, 
Saul 
Arsenio Hall: Extremely Ugly Girl, Morris, Reverend 
Brown, Semmi. 























